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“When we land 


on the moon, 


Pll be there...” 


Raymond Decker will be on that flight, but not in person. A metal, 
maraging steel, that he and other research metallurgists at 
International Nickel developed, will be in the lunar excursion module. 


«A day comes when you first see the glimmer of success off in the 
distance. There’s never another moment as good as that. Never. 
But it takes time...years...” 


“ You have a target for your research...something the u orld can use. 
But funny things happen. Recently we were looking for another alloy, 
one that would stay stiff when terrifically hot. The sample acted 

like silly putty...stretched and sagged...our people had happened 

on something really useful. Super-plastic alloys and a whole new world 
of stainless steels...” 


There are thousands of men like Ray Decker working for Inco. Men 
who develop new alloys, determine their properties and help other 
industries use them. Other men who search the world for nickel and 
bring it back. Nickel to make other metals stronger, tougher, more 
corrosion resistant. Nickel, its contribution is quality. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 





Dr. Decker takes a lunch-hour stroll on the grounds of Inc ’s Paul D. Merica 
Research Laboratory in Ste rling Forest, N. Y. With | 
of the team that develope d maraging steel, Dr. John T. Eash. 


n is another member 
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Photography by W. Eugene Smith. 
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If you can’t 
be home on _— send 


mane OY, es 


Often it can't be helped. The new job has you several states away 
on moving day. Your wife is alone. That's when you want North 
American. The gentlemen of the moving industry have been trained to 
go toa little extra trouble to make things easier for the ladies. 
They know that moving is a family affair and father is sorely 
missed. They really understand. Understanding is very important to 
our moving up experts. That's why it pays to move up with 
North American. If you haven't called your local North American 
agent yet, do it now. Move up with North American. It costs no more. 


NORTH AMERICAN VAN LINES The GENTLEmen of the Moving Industry 
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Are these men entertainment business executives 
or bankers? 


First of all, Jim Douglass, Wes Whiteman and their 
associates at The First National Bank of Chicago are 
bankers. Banking is their business 

But they know the financial complexities of the en 
tertainment industry as well as they know banking. 
They've spent much of their careers helping entertain- 
ment executives solve money problems 


That makes the difference in doing business with 


The First. We're organized to specialize in over 100 
businesses and industries. We have been since 1905 

The benefits are clear. 

We talk your language because it's our business to 
keep up to date on your industry's problems and credit 
needs. We're ready to help you—quickly 

When you want to talk to bankers who know your 
industry and talk your language, just call The First 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


— RI 





Interlake is helping clean up this river. And making better steel in the process. 


Our new quenching system uses nearly 28 million gallons of water a day to give 


low carbon steel extra strength and uniform quality. Most of the water is re- iinterlake 


- ORPORATION 
circulated and re-used, and only about 5 million gallons a day are returned to the hdres abi 


’ wings 135th Street and Perry Avenue 
river—cleaner than it was when it was taken out. This is one way Interlake is Chicago, Illinois 60627 
helping to protect natural resources...and furthering the nation’s vital pollution 
control program. © Better steel is our business...a better America is everyone’s 


IRON AND STEEL DIVISIONS: Pig Ivor + Coa! Chemicals + Hot and Cold Rolled Sheet and Strip « Electric Weld Line Pipe + Spwal Welded Pipe ACME PRODUCTS DIVISION: Stee! and Plastic Svoporeg uot Mechcoes + Stitehung Wire, Staples and Machines 
+ lafigtadle Ounmage + Storage Rack + Siotied Angie + Flexible Conduil GLOBE METALLURGICAL DIVISION f erreatioys — Secon Meta’ HOWELL DIVISION Dinette Furmtore © Commences! Seating + Bed Frames + Wooden and Laminates Furnetere Parts 
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your dises! 


N? MORE handling records! Now you can play 1 to 50 
LP albums, both sides, at the turn of a dial. 

You do it with Audiomation*” by Seeburg, the only real 
innovation in record playing since the development of 
stereo sound. 

Seeburg Audiomation Stereo System picks out the ree- 
ord, plays it vertically, retrieves and re-stores it vertically. 
Picks up the next selection and plays it. . . all automati- 


cally—even by remote control. from anywhere in your home. 





Beauty and realism of sound that is astonishing. Your 
choice of three elegant console designs in Contemporary, 
Mediterranean and Italian Provincial. 

You may have to see it to believe all the personal conven- 
ience and luxury you can enjoy in this advanced develop- 
ment by Seeburg. 

For the address of your nearest franchised Audiomation 
dealer, contact The Seeburg Corporation, Consumer Prod- 


ucts Division, Chicago, Illinois 60622. 


Seeburg Audiomation Stereo System 


SSF EBURS Serving America Musically Since 1902 


Deg. $656,755 01968, The Seeburg Corporate 
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TIME LISTINGS 


aE 


TELEVISION 
Wednesday, May 22 

THE UNDERSEA WORLD OF JACQUES COUS- 
TEAU (ABC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.).* The rebroad- 
cast of the opening program, “Sharks,” 
shows flipper-tipped explorers fearlessly 
aswirl in a terrifying assortment of ham- 
merheads, blue whalers, tiger and white- 
tipped sharks. 


Friday, May 24 

THE BIG LITTLE WORLD OF ROMAN VISH- 
NIAK (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). Considered 
one of the foremost photographers of mi- 
croscopic life, the 70-year-old biologist 
and zoologist developed a method called 
“colorization.” With this unique process, 
he transforms scientific subjects into an 
art show while examining the complex 
life of microorganisms. Dr. Vishniak’s life 
and work are put under the TV micro- 
scope in this color special. 

TOMORROW’S WORLD: A NEW ERA IN MED- 
ICINE (NBC, 10-11 p.m.). Frank McGee 
reports on some of the techniques being 
developed to diagnose obscure diseases 
and to use computers in new ways in medi- 
cine. Among those interviewed: Drs. Chris- 
tian Anfinsen and Edward Evarts of the 
National Institutes of Health, Dr. Leo 
Tick of New York University, Dr. John 
C. Seed of Montefiore Center in New 
York City, and Dr. Jerome Lettvin of 
M.LT. 


Saturday, May 25 
ABC’S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5- 
6:30 p.m.). The Rugby League Cup Final 
play-off at Wembley Stadium, London. 
The players don't wear padding, but they 
do handle the ball, and sports fans will de- 
tect some similarity to U.S. football. 


Sunday, May 26 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC YOUNG PEO- 
PLE’S CONCERT (CBS, 4:30-5:30 p.m.). The 
fourth of this season’s concerts is a “Quiz- 
Concert,” in which Conductor Leonard 
Bernstein asks the audience (and the view- 
er who is invited to participate at home): 
“How Musical Are You?” 


Monday, May 27 
THE EARLY EVENING NEWS (ABC, 7-7:30 
p.m.). A look at the little Red school- 
house. Moscow is the location for this 
first of a five-part series showing educa- 
tion in the Soviet Union. 


Tuesday, May 28 

CBS REPORTS: CAMPAIGN AMERICAN STYLE 
(CBS, 10-11 p.m.). Can an almost un- 
known candidate become a potential win- 
ner in eight months? Jay McMullen and 
Eric Sevareid zoom in on “the new pol- 
itics,” to show how public relations, ad- 
vertising and other image makers can 
“create” a politician—in this case, Sol 
Wachtler, now a New York State Su- 
preme Court judge. Last November, he 
became a manufactured but very real 
threat to New York’s Nassau County Ex- 


Check local listings for date and time: 
NET JOURNAL (shown on Mondays). 
“From Protest to Resistance.” Three ad- 
vocates of dissent—Mario Savio, who led 


* All times E.D.T. 
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the Free Speech Movement it the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley, Black 
Power Pusher Stokely Carmichael, and 
David Harris, a full-time antidraft  re- 
sistance worker—have their say in a pro- 
gram about the new radicalism. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 

HAIR. Now that the hippie notion is fad- 
ing away, a slickly packaged version of 
hippiedom has swung onto Broadway. The 
songs rock, the expletives explode and 
the energetic cast exuberates—but so 
quickly does U.S. society shift that the 
play's style of dissent is already dated. Di- 
rector Tom O'Horgan achieves startling 
production effects even though distraction 
is certainly no substitute for destination. 

JOE EGG. Humor is one way to meet 
an insoluble obstacle and ease insupport- 
able pain. Peter Nichols’ tender play tells 
of a shaky marriage held together by a 
spastic daughter. Donal Donnelly and 
Zena Walker deftly balance laughter and 
pain. 

ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE 
DEAD is this season’s winner of the Dra- 
ma Critics’ Circle Award and the Tony. 
From Shakespeare's clay, Tom Stoppard 
has fashioned two contemporary charac- 
ters of existentialist. angst, Beckettian ap- 
prehensions and undergraduate wit. 


Off Broadway 

THE MEMORANDUM. Director Joseph 
Papp introduces Czech Playwright Vaclav 
Havel to the U.S. with this wacky and 
pointed satire on bureaucracy and its bom- 
bast. Robert Ronan is pluperfect as the 
prissy pedant of Ptydepe, an artificial of- 
fice language in which “ah” becomes “zuk- 
ybaj,” “ouch” becomes “bykur,” “oh” be- 
comes “hayf dy doretob.” 

MUZEEKA has as its hero Jack Argue, 
He composes rapturous songs from the 
words on a penny and dreams of being 
an ancient Etruscan, but he spends his 
life as an employee of a piped-in music 
firm and dies in Viet Nam with a unit as- 
signed to fight before NBC cameras ex- 
clusively. John Guare’s debut as a play- 
wright displays a store of rich imagery 
and imagination. 

THE BOYS IN THE BAND. Mart Crowley's 
comedy makes no apologia for the ho- 
mosexual society, but uses it as a frame 
within which to hang the skeins of di- 
verse lives, while unraveling some of the 
knots in which human beings tie them- 
selves. Leonard Frey, Kenneth Nelson and 
Cliff Gorman lead an exemplary ensemble 
through assaults of sharp-edged humor 
and barrages of put-down gags. 

JACQUES BREL IS ALIVE AND WELL AND LIV- 
ING IN PARIS and—one hopes—writing 
more of the poetic and potent songs that 
are transmitted by a quartet of empa- 
thetic interpreters. 


RECORDS 
Soul 


LADY SOUL (Atlantic). When ex-Gospel 
Singer Aretha Franklin sings the blues, 
they are likely to pour forth wild, bright 
and triumphant. Aretha’s big voice sours 
and loops and knifes through a swinging 
rock combo as she sings her own hit, 
Since You've Been Gone, and her sister 


Carolyn’s plaintive outcry, Ain't No Way. 
Then there is Chain of Fools, with its 
heavy rhythm and mesmerizing chant 
(“Chain, chain, chain”) by the harmonious 
quartet known as The Sweet Inspirations, 

AXIS: BOLD AS LOVE (Reprise). Soul gone 
psychedelic? Oldtime Blues Singer Muddy 
Waters recently sounded the death knell 
of his own brand of blues: “They ain't no 
more of our kids comin’ up. They been 
havin’ too good a time.” Jimi Hendrix, 
whose recording this is. learned guitar 
from Muddy Waters records, but Muddy 
never taught him to pluck the strings 
with his teeth or elbows. Wild as his act 
is onstage, Hendrix on this LP sings lyr- 
ics that are at times as delicate as Don- 
ovan’s, and his blues are just one stripe 
in a rainbow of euphonious effects. 

A PORTRAIT OF RAY (ABC). Ray Charles, 
after more than a dozen years as the 
soul of soul, presents a rather touched-up 
portrait today. His once rough edges are 
smoothed out, but he is still one of the 
most convincing singers on records. He in- 
flects his lines freshly, and with faultless 
timing underlines every nuance—whether 
in warm pop like Yesterdays or pale blues 
like Never Say Naw. As a member of the 
interracial musical exchange, Charles now 
borrows the sweetly lyrical Eleanor Rigby 
from his long-term debtors, the Beatles. 

THE DOCK OF THE BAY (Volt). The title 
song, Otis Redding’s first million-selling 
single, was recorded a few weeks before 
his death in a plane crash last December. 
One of his catchiest and most reflective 
songs, it has none of the torrential out- 
bursts and piston rhythms with which he 
electrified his audiences from Paris to 
Monterey during his brief reign as the 
crown prince of soul. But the album has 
other cuts of more typical pounding blues 
(i'm Coming Home and Don't Mess with 
Cupid), as well as some lighthearted bad- 
inage with Carla Thomas (Tramp). 


CINEMA 

2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. This stunning 
film by Director Stanley Kubrick sets out 
to define man’s past and describe his fu- 
ture with a combination of visual py- 
rotechnics and subtle metaphysics. 

LES CARABINIERS. Jean-Luc Godard’s art- 
ful discourse on the brutalizing effects of 
war is quite possibly the director's best 
film since Breathless. 

THE RED MANTLE. This Danish-Swedish 
film is a beautiful, occasionally bloody 
saga of the conflict of love and honor in 
medieval Iceland. 

THE FIFTH HORSEMAN IS FEAR. A brutal 
tale of the Nazi occupation of Czecho- 
slovakia is raised to a high level of cre- 
ative cinema by Writer-Director Zbynek 
Brynych’s stark symbolism. 

THE ODD COUPLE. An_ alimony-poor 
sportswriter (Walter Matthau) and his di- 
vorce-bound buddy (Jack Lemmon) are at 
each other's throats again in this almost 
literal translation of Neil Simon's Broad- 
way hit. Actor Matthau’s comic genius 
makes amends for the static mise en 
scéne. 

BELLE DE JOUR. Ranging easily from an- 
ticlerical broadsides to highly polished por- 
nography, this bizarre tale of the sexual 
fantasies of a beautiful young wife (Cath- 
erine Deneuve) makes a fitting capstone 
to the 40-year career of Spanish Director 
Luis Bufuel. 

HOUR OF THE WOLF. Sweden’s Ingmar 
Bergman relates another of his parables 
of the dark night of the soul in this 
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The last time you saw America, 
did you only have eyes for each other? 





Somehow the Grand 
Canyon is less grand when 
your new bride is standing 
next to it. 

And Niagara Falls is 
less awesome. 

No wonder. The most 
breathtaking sites in America 
seem to pale a little beside 
a bride. 

Now the years have passed, 
|= and your honeymoon has 
pes a turned out to be the only real 
= = trip you've ever taken. 

Maybe this would be a good time to do something about that. 
To go back and see what you didn’t see before. Or go 
somewhere else, someplace new. And discover it together. 

America is filled with places to discover together. Places like 
Cape Cod. And Yellowstone Park. And the Big Sur country. 

And literally hundreds more. 

Your Travel Agent will be glad to help you pick one. 

And we'll be glad to take you there. 

And if it turns into a second honeymoon, 

and you don’t see as much as you wanted...is that so bad? 














Fly the American Way 
can 





When you see a businessman 
reading TheWall Street Journal 
you already know alot about him. 





No one is more responsive to advertising than the man who gets ahead in business. 
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WHAT DOES ALL THAT 


X-31 PRECISION CRAFTSMANSHIP 


7.4 D) Dn OS as NOT: 


It adds up to one thing 
—one precisely located 
payoff point. One specific 
place where all the skills 
of Wilson craftsmen come 
rom tt-aotamrcsteemeyelmectt-aelag 
wallop. Concentrated 
power, exactly where you 
ie telam colebamenielomcelbest--ig 
the ball. That’s the 
Wilson sweet spot! 









X-31 irons are sculptured 
for the largest, most 
effective possible sweet 
spot. We drill through 
the hosel, relocating 
weight behind the ball. 
Oval rocker soles, which 
put weight at the bottom 
of the blades, and beveled 
rVebbel-m-lel 4m oloecetts 


easier hitting from any lie. 





AVAV(olele lel hu-k-@ humo cehueen 
putting the weight behind 
the ball. Strata-Bloc” 
bonds layers of tough 
wood together for 
strength, sealed by our 
Aqua-Tite® process to 
pest-tehecteeme/elemer-Ui-tele-s 


Woods and irons have 
Power Groove shafts 
idet-Vabecbbettech’4-mcepuenece 
and increase accuracy. 
And their smart leather 
or composition grips are 
firm and tacky to help 
maintain proper feel. 


There’s precision 
rdatqeet-aetelttam dette ttle-s 
And it all leads to a 
sweet spot. Where it 
counts. 


A PERFECT 
“SWEET SPOT” 
RIGHT WHERE 
B40) OR, '7- 00 te 





Wilson Sporting Goods Co., River Grove, Ill. A subsidiary of Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc. 


(Available only through golf professional shops.) 





eerily symbolic tale of the deepening mad- 
ness of a reclusive artist 

NO WAY TO TREAT A LADY. In this black 
and bloody comedy, @ callow New York 
City cop (George Segal) dogs the elusive 
tracks of a killer (Rod Steiger) who uses 
a closetful of disguises. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 


KING, QUEEN, KNAVE, by Vladimir Na- 
bokov. The eternal love triangle gets some 
witty twists in this first English-language 
edition of a novel written in 1928, when 
the Russian-born prose master was 4 28- 
year-old émigré living in Berlin 

A CAB AT THE DOOR, by Vv. S. Pritchett 
The notable British literary critic-essay- 
ist's. brilliantly belligerent account of a 
youth spent in genteel poverty ensured 
by the non-efforts of his cocky, job-hop- 
ping father. 

THE ARMIES OF THE NIGHT, by Norman 
Mailer. The author's “egoism of curious 
disproportions” casts him as the mock 
hero of last fall’s peace march on the Pen- 
tagon, in a literary tour de force that 
owes less to journalism than it does to 
the novelist’s gift for relevant distortion 

LYTTON STRACHEY, by Michael Holroyd. 
The author of Eminent Victorians Was 
the oddest duck on the Bloomsbury pond, 
a fact amply documented on nearly every 
one of the 1,229 fascinating pages of this 
two-volume biography 

couptes, by John Updike Mate swap 
ping is the game, described in living off 
color, but soul saving 1s the real stake in 
this rich and subtly rewarding novel by 
the crown prince of American letters 

THE LITTLE DISTURBANCES OF MAN, by 
Grace Paley. Life’s daily tussles find res- 
onance and importance in_ these short 
stories by an author gifted with acute per 
ception and a supple colloquial style 

T. H. WHITE, by Sylvia Townsend Wet 
ner. The latter-day pursuer of Camelot 
was himself chased by demons darker 
than Merlyn ever dreamed of and all of 
them are brought to light in an affec- 
tionate but unsparing biograrhy 

TUNC, by Lawrence Durrell In prose as 
complex as the computer that plays the 
villain. the wizard of Ale xandria expos 
tulates a comic chapter in the continuing 
epic of man 4 his machines 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 
Airport, Hailey (1 last week) 
Couples, Updike (2) 
Myra Breckinridge, V idal (3) 
Topaz, Uris (6) 
The Tower of Babel, West (4) 
6. Vanished, Knebel (5) 
Testimony of Two Men, ¢ aldwell (10) 
8. The Triumph, Galbraith 
9. Tunc, Durrell 
10. Christy, Marshall (7) 


NONFICTION 


Ahwi= 


1. The Naked Ape, Morris (1) 

2. Between Parent and Child, Ginott (2) 
3. Our Crowd, Birmingham (4) 

4. Nicholas and Alexandra, Massie (5) 
5 The Double Helix, Watson (3) 

6. Iberia, Michener 


~ 


Gipsy Moth Circles the World, 

Chichester (6) 

8. The Way Things Work: An Illustrated 
Encyclopedia of Technology (8) 

9. The English, Frost and Jay (9) 

10. Kennedy and Johnson, I incoln (7) 
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JUSTERINI 
Founded 1749 ® 


tasting is believing. 
JB pours more pleasure. 


WORLDS APART IN QUALITY 


& B RARE SCOTCH 


PENNIES MORE IN COST - 


suoow 











There's something 


about Lincoln 





insurance 
that grows on you. 





Its cash value. 


You could end up with a very sizeable sum of 


money as a result of protecting your family 
with Lincoln insurance. 

We're talking about the kind of plan that 
builds cash values, of course. It’s astonishing 
what such a plan can do. By the time your 
youngsters grow up, your policy’s cash value 
can grow to a hefty sum. You could get back 
MORE than the entire amount you've paid in 

after enjoying years of family protection. 





And you would have had a comfortable reserve 
of cash to borrow on during emergencies! 
Why not talk to a Lincoln National Life 
agent? Let him plan a long-term financial pro- 
gram for you, including family security, guar- 
anteed insurability, emergency income if you 
become disabled, college funds for the children, 
possible tax-deferred benefits, and a com- 
fortable retirement, too. It’s surprising what 
a few big ideas and a little money can do! 


Lincoln National Life 
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What's Union Camp 
got to-do with 
theirnew home? 





We'll be inside. Outside. And in between 
We'll furnish the framing lumber. The 
plywood for sheathing. Moisture barrier 
papers for floors, walls, ceilings 
Our honeycomb core will be inside their 


playroom wall panels. The cement for their 


A ee 





hipped in our multiwé 


We'll even supply resins for their 


tile and paint 
Americans spent over $11 billion 
building new homes 
to be part of their plans 


floor 


net y 
ast year 





Would you believe... 
a“sharecropper” owns this. 


The American farmer is sharing his investment of thou- 
sands of dollars in land, buildings, and equipment with 


all of us. Each year he provides the food and fiber to 
meet the needs of 35 other Americans. And he’s doing this 
with fewer employees and less outside help than ever 
before —freeing more of us to pursue Our careers in 
industry, in professions, or in the arts. 

The farmer is the world’s most successful revolutionary, 
a fresh thinker who, with the farm equipment builder, is 
applying new ideas in steel to mechanize farming even 
further — with berry pickers that harvest grapes and coffee 
beans, too. With tomato pickers, hay cubers, mechanical 


tree trimmers, long-legged crop sprayers. 

Many of the new steels needed for this rugged breed 
of acre-hungry equipment started with the disciplined 
thinking of Republic Steel’s research teams. New high 
strength low alloy steels have the benefit of less weight 
for the job to be done. . . galv anized steels fight corrosion 
better than ever . . . more re easily machined steel bars bring 
welcome new economy. 

Farmers today are astute businessmen with outdoor 
food factories. And Republic Steel Corporation is glad to 
be a “co-sharecropper” in their achievements with new 
ideas in steel. 


You Can Take the Pulse of Progress at 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 44101 





LETTERS 


i 


Of Shame & Slogans 


Sir: Your article on poverty in America, 
“A Nation Within a Nation” (May 17], 
certainly brought home to Americans in 
a meaningful way the shameful condi- 
tions that exist in our nation. Doesn't it 
seem strange that, after some thirty-five 
years of political leadership that has giv- 
en us such slogans as New Deal, Fair 
Deal, New Frontier, Unfinished Business, 
Great Society, we should be plagued with 
such poverty? Doesn't this suggest some 
kind of a failure in our political leader- 
ship and that perhaps we have been mes- 
merized by Madison Avenue slogans rath- 
er than trying to find out the cause of 
poverty and then eradicating it? 
CHARLES P, STETSON 

Fairfield, Conn. 


Sir: The cover speaks 10,000 words. I 
have never received a message with more 
appalling force. 

Rosin T, ALLEN 
Clearwater, Fla. 


Sir: Your excellent photo section and 
thumbnail sketches of the poor don’t de- 
serve the blithe conclusions that go with 
them. No doubt they were written by the 
same person who provokes our pity by cit- 
ing the instance of bags of flour delivered 
by a misguided welfare agency to “a house- 
hold that has no oven.” Come now, bis- 
cuits can be baked anywhere there is a 
fire to cook with. I have made them: 
over an open fire wrapped around a green 
stick, on a flat rock under an old auto 
fender, on a piepan tilted in front of a 
fire, under an old dishpan on top of a 
range, on a piece of foil under a piece of 
corrugated-tin roof, and the product was 
eaten with relish by all at hand. 
Mrs. JOHN ARMSTRONG 

Palmerton, Pa. 


Sir: Since when is this supposed to be 
utopia? This is a Republic in which cach 
takes his chances. In return every man, 
yes, even the black man, has the chance 
to strive for what he thinks is important 
to him, Your photographs are very touch- 
ing. But if you are trying to say that it 
takes federal doles to clean the junk from 
the yard, paint the house or wash the 
kids, or discipline the parents from hav- 
ing too many children, then I don't buy 
it, 
Jack VASEY 

Glenview, Il. 


Sir: The youth of today has a big sur- 
prise for the world of tomorrow, Because 
millions of us really care. We are not 
going to be content with what is going 
on in Duck Hollow, Ky., or on the shores 


move swiftly towards an honorable and re- 
alistic peace, 

Donacp L. CLARKE 
Jamaica, N.Y. - 


Sir: It is interesting that the U.S, con- 
siders Warsaw a North Vietnamese ally, 
but North Viet Nam considers Paris as 
neutral. This, of course, is the same Paris 
that the U.S. saved at least twice. I'm 
not sure Moscow wouldn't have been a 
better site for the U.S. We can at least 
understand their attitude toward us. 
M. ZIMMERMAN 

Brookline, Mass. 


Sir: How characteristic of the dogmatic, 
knee-jerk American liberal mind the as- 
sertion that delay in starting peace talks 
costs hundreds of American lives. When 
peace talks do start, the Communists step 
up the tempo of war in order to influ- 
ence negotiations by increasing casualties 
of their enemies—and are indifferent to 
the cost in lives of their own men, which 
will become useless anyhow after peace, 
when and if it comes. In Korea, more 
than 12,000 Americans died after peace 
talks got under way. The French had a 
similar experience in 1954. 
Epaar H. Leoni 

Manhattan 


All God’s Creatures 


Sir: Time's Essay “The Age of Efflu- 
ence” [May 10] suggests that it is time 
for the clergy to use their power to help 
clean up the wretched mess man is mak- 
ing of the natural world. Perhaps a rein- 
terpretation of Genesis 1:28 would help 
to remove the erroneous belief that all ani- 
mal and plant life belongs to man to 
exploit, torture and defile. There is not 
much said in the pulpit about this part 
of God's creation, or that the earth that 
man is given dominion over is a sacred re- 
sponsibility to be loved and cared for, 
and not a toy for brutish hands to man- 
gle according to childish whims. 
SuZANNE M. WATERMAN 

Setauket, N.Y. 


Sir: This is an extremely welcome bit of 
ammunition for a person who has been try- 
ing to teach elements of environmental 
science for 40 years. Americans (actually, 
all people) have so much to learn about 
life and about the earth on which we live 
and so little time to learn it. 
F. J. TREMBLEY 

Professor of Ecology 
Lehigh University 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Sir: I wonder now when you'll come out 
in favor of the sort of centralized eco- 
nomic planning and regulation which will 
be necessary to solve the serious prob- 
lems you describe. 

Left to its own devices, Detroit won't 
phase out the gasoline engine any more 
than the tobacco industry will phase out 
the cigarette. Nor is the altruism of the 
manufacturer going to rid us of the “im- 
mortal aluminum can, which may outlast 
the Pyramids.” The only way we could ac- 
complish that would be with regulatory 
legislation, that the industries involved 
would likely fight with every resource at 
their command. 

JoHN F. HELLEGERS 
Manhattan 


Sir: Has it not occurred to you that 
two people make twice as much garbage 
as one? Steps taken to alleviate pollution 
will be no more than delaying actions 
until we do something about a popu- 
lation that already is several times too 
large. 
Bryce M. Hand 

Assistant Professor of Geology 
Amherst College 
Amherst, Mass. 


Cool Is the Tool 


Sir: What the racists in America could 
not do through murder and intimidation, 
demonstrators like those at Columbia Uni- 
versity [May 10] can accomplish with 
their misplaced enthusiasm. If our young 
idealists persist in their intentions to re- 
peatedly immerse themselves in such emo- 
tional orgies as occurred at Columbia, 
they will sabotage the movement to which 
many claim to be committed, but which 
some are perhaps merely using as a li- 
cense for exhibitionism. 

I call upon those of my fellow stu- 
dents who are sincerely dedicated to the 
cause of social justice for all Americans, 
to sacrifice superficial, emotionally sat- 
isfying demonstrations and return to the 
cool, reasoned approach that characterized 
our movement under the leadership of 
Dr. Martin Luther King. Only by such 
total dedication can we achieve our ends. 

EpmMuUND McWILLIAMS Jr., "69 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston 


Sir; Who teaches students that force is 
a valid means of settling disputes? Who 
teaches them that they need not accept 
the consequences of their acts? Who tells 
them that they have the enorr ous skill 
and administrative ability needed to run 
a university? Who teaches them that in- 
tegrity is an important virtue, then gives 


them a philosophy that will cost them ei- 
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Sir: The agreement to initiate prelim- 
inary peace talks with North Viet Nam 
[May 10] is conceivably the most con- 
structive achievement of American diplo- 
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ther their integrity or a bloody, broken 
head? And then when all hell breaks 
loose, who rushes around wearing white 
armbands, trying to arrange a compromise 
for the monsters they themselves have cre 
ated? It is no coincidence that those who 
initiated the force and violence were main- 
ly students of philosophy, the humanities 
and social sciences 
GayYLe B. POMRANING 

San Diego 


Sur The most refreshing remark heard 
in this day of university presidents meek- 
ly compromising with “student power” 
was that of Dr. Grayson Kirk, president 
of Columbia University, who when re- 
sponding to the question, “Aren't the 
older generation at fault in the genera- 
tion gap?” said, “Yes, for allowing young 
people to reach adulthood without re- 
spect for law except those that please 
them.” It is sad that we don’t have more 
such administrators to face these insolent 
youngsters. Parents of such students 
should let them go to work to support 
themselves 
Jessie HART WRIGHT 

Ann Arbor, Mich 


Sir: Incredible as it may seem, the de- 
mands of the Afro-American Student 
Union at Northwestern University includ- 
ed a request for segregated housing, not, 
as you report, for desegregated housing 
Montgomery, Ala., make room for the Ne 
groes at the back of the bus 
Mrs. DONALD VAN LIERE 

Kalamazoo, Mich 


Long Run or Quick Profit? 


Sir: In the article “Trade—Can the U.S. 
Still Compete?” [May 10], you did not 
mention one very important reason why 
imports into the U.S. are rising at such a 
stupendous pace: shoddily made American 
products. Not only are imports often inuch 
lower in price, but in many cases they 
are of a quality that is unrivaled by the 
U.S. We bought a Japanese car that ts 
one of the finest built vehicles I have 
seen, and gets 31 miles to the gallon of 
gasoline. This can be repeated in tape re 
corders, optical goods and many more 
items. U.S. industry and labor have to sit 
down and do a lot of soul searching to 
win the battle of the long run rather 
than the quick profit 
MARTIN ALBERT 

Dania, Fla 


Tomato Fancier 


Sir The Cubicar looks, says the London 
Daily Sketch, “like a motorized green 
house without the tomatoes” [May 10] 
The Sketch critic is blind. The two dolls 
in the front seat of the Cubicar are as 
pretty a pair of tomatoes as I've seen dis 
played in quite a spell 
FRANK SIEVERMAN 3RD 

Amarillo, Texas 


Credit Where Credit Is Due 


Sir No one can question the propo 
sition that directing the Vienna State 
Opera is an unenviable job [May 10] 
But, if you are to suggest that the job 
broke the health of Gustav Mahler, let 
us not neglect to mention his next direc 
torship—which actually killed him—that 
of the New York Philharmonic 

AVIK GILBOA 

President 
The Gustav Mahler Society 
of California 

Los Angeles 
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You're always worrying 
about running short 





You handle your things with care. 


You're slightly 
security conscious. 


And you say you haven't had our 
Family Security Check-Up yet? 


Man has found ingenious ways to protect his 
prized possessions. 

Not to be outdone, Metropolitan Life has de- 
veloped a plan to help secure the financial 
future of a family. 

You like to be certain We call it the Family Security Check-Up. It’s 

everything comes out right. forthe man whois concerned about his family’s 
financial future, but doesn’t want to worry 
about it. 

A Metropolitan representative will talk to 
you about education, money for the family in 
case you re not around, money for retirement 
in case you are. Things like that. 

Then your agent will feed the facts to an 
electronic computer that will come up with a 
choice of plans. 

Have your agent give you Metropolitan's 





Family Security Check-Up. While youre mak- 
ing sure you get aclear picture of the baby, your 
agent will be making sure you get a clear pic- 
ture of your financial future. 


Se Metropolitan Life 














Nan‘s Man 


Sir: 1 believe that it is fairly well known 
that Nan Wood Graham was the woman 
who posed for American Gothic [May 10}, 
but I have always been puzzled about 
why the identity of the man in this fa- 
mous painting should be so shrouded in 
anonymity. He was Dr. B. H. McKeeby, 
and he was a Cedar Rapids, lowa, den- 
tist. It is a local Cedar Rapids legend— 
this being a case where the legend may 
be the truth—that Grant Wood picked 
Dr. McKeeby as a model while McKeeby 
was filling Grant's tooth 
I do recall that Dr. McKeeby was rather 
sensitive about the painting; so was the 
whole state of Iowa, although both Dr 
McKeeby and lowa eventually got over 
that. Even so, in the early 1940s, a good 
guns se f F : deal of persuasion was required to get Nan 
i asil } } ii | ; Wood Graham and Dr. McKeeby to_ pose 
for a photograph with American Gothic 
in the background, the occasion being the 
first hanging of the painting at the Cedar 
Rapids Art Association (Grant had done 
virtually all of his good early work in or 
near Cedar Rapids). The persuasion of Dr 
McKeeby, who died some years ago, en 
tailed the efforts of a Cedar Rapids Ga- 
zetle reporter named Dorothy Dougherty, 
who is now a Cleveland housewife: a 
photographer named John Reynolds, who 
is now an assistant to the president of 
the University of Southern California; and 
myself 


. 


GENE FARMER 
Staten Island, N.Y 


Sir: If some people really think that 
Nan Wood Graham posed for the bikini 
and topless versions of American Gothic 
she should be happy to pay Johnny Car- 
son and Playboy magazine $9,000,000 in 
appreciation 

G. Post 


Lubbock, Texas 


Dustpan 


Sir: In your Letters column, Mrs. Har- 
riette Wagner comments adversely on 
Linda Le Clair’s housekeeping abilities and 
asks whether Barnard has a home-eco- 
nomics department [May 10]. I have been 
married for a number of years to a Bar- 
nard graduate, whose sister is also a Bar 
nard graduate. Over the years, we have 
retained friendships with many of my 
wife’s classmates and spent time in their 
homes 

Therefore, | believe I can answer Mrs 
Wagner's question with some assurance 
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ed shirt. Bitter Lemon (st tt wnge, Tonic Bluc 


Hathaway lifts two ideas: one from Schweppes, o1 


(The result is an unwiltable shirt of Dacron* and cotton in Bitter Lemon checks) 


Now Hathaway introduces the first shirt colors with 

Scheveppervescence 

summer drink 
Bitter Lemon (shown) is an icy yellow with a twist of 


colors as refreshing to look at as a long 


Bitter Orange sounds hot, looks the opposite. ‘Tonic 
The strategy being that if 


lime 
Blue reminds you of shaved ice 


cool it can help you feel cool 


, another to DuPont for invent- 


a shirt /ooks 
One bow to Schweppes 


This shirt won’t wi 


go limp because it’s made of Dacron and cotton 


ing Dacron polyester 


gave it a Durable Press finish to boot 
Phe collar is Hathaway’s button-d 
tapered body —choice of long or half s 

\ |] Hathaway seams have s 

stitching through 

410 


needle 


stronger and neater 


from DuPo 


, wilt, or 
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Faster than a 
speeding bullet: 
Superplane. 


Building engines for the SST is one way General Electric 
is helping keep America on the go and on the grow. 


America’s supersonic transport will streak across the skies at 1,800 mph. 
That's a half a mile a second—faster than a 30-30 bullet. 
This plane—longer than a football field—will cross the Atlantic in about 
2 hours and 45 minutes. It will knock four hours off today’s flying time to Europe, both 
coming and going, giving travelers an extra working day there. That's why people 
are waiting for it. Why airlines around the world are waiting for it. 
Why they have already deposited millions of dollars for 122 planes. 
America’s SST can mean $10 billion in sales to other countries. And 250,000 jobs here. 
Built by Boeing, it will be powered by four reliable General Electric turbojets. Each 
one will develop fifty times the power of America’s first jet engine . . . also built by GE. 
(General Electric is also developing a flight-control system for the SST.) 
General Electric is speeding up transportation on the ground, too. With motors for the 
160-mph trains between New York and Washington. With controls for the 
rapid-transit system in Philadelphia. With a computer to keep traffic moving 
on expressways in Chicago. 
New ways to keep America on the go. New ways to make progress. 
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Ever sweltered on a hot car seat? 

Or frozen on an icy one? Then you know 
where Ford Motor Company got the idea for 
Comfortweave Vinyl. 
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; 7 And it comes in 14 
Summer or winter, you ride in comfort on Ford soothing colors that 

Motor Company's woven vinyl upholstery. Because last. And last. You can get it in Mustang Fastback 
it’s woven, it circulates air. Which helps keep you and Hardtops, Mercury Cougar XR7, Montego and 
cool and unrumpled when it's torrid; cozy and com- Colony Park Wagons. Comfortweave Vinyl—a Ford 
fortable when it's frigid. Because it's vinyl, it’sstrong, Motor Company first. The better idea? Year round 
durable, washable. Won't bag or sag out of shape. comfort. And what could be better than that? 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


R. Saplag 


ET-AGE presidential candidates 

think nothing of dropping in on 
five different states in a single day. 
Reporters trying to keep up with 
them can get lost in a t ingle of date- 
lines. “Did he say that in Reno or 
Redwood City? Did he really make 
a speech in Manhattan, Kansas?” 
Files often get delayed in small-town 
telegraph offices. 

All of which meant late nights at 
the office for Associate Editor Lau- 
rence Barrett as he grappled with 
the task of writing a cover story on 
fast-moving Bobby Kennedy. Barrett 
knew just what the reporters were 
up against. He began writing about 
Bobby back in 1964 as a reporter 
for the New York Herald Tribune. 
Among his more harrowing mem- 
ories is an interview he conducted 
in a speeding car. Senator Kennedy 
was driving with one casual hand 
while the other banged his knee for 
emphasis. Barrett, his eyes searching 
for disaster on the road ahead, bad 
an understandably difficult time tak 
ing notes. 

In recent weeks, Washington Cor- 
respondent Hays Gorey found trav- 
eling with Kennedy not a bit more 
relaxing. One night just before the In- 
diana primary, Gorey was entering 
his motel, worn out and ready for 
bed. “Had your dinner yet?” asked 
a voice with a now-familiar accent 
“At 1 am.?" said Gorey. “Of 
course.” Said Kennedy: “Join me 
anyway.” Gorey did. When he 
crawled out of bed early next morn- 
ing, the first person he saw was 
Bobby, briskly walking his dog 
Freckles. That exercise was cut short 
when the tireless candidate joined 
game of touch football. “Some- 
times,” says Gorey wistfully, “he goes 
to bed early like other mortals.” 

Washington Correspondent Lan 
sing Lamont, who joined the Ken- 
nedy caravan last week, also found 
it hectic. But he had his share of 
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anecdotes from previous travels with 


Hubert Humphrey. “One 
in a jet over Nebraska, I suffered 


afternoon 


strange chest seizure after cating a 


hamburger,” he remembers. 


in agony all through 


with the Vice President.” 


“T was 
interview 


Ex-phar 


macist Humphrey rushed to his med- 
icine chest in the tail of the plane 


and produced a pill. “Take this,” 


he 


said. “It will relax the spasm in your 


esophageal tract.” It did. 
mont’s doctor confirmed the 


phrey diagnosis. 
Now and then, our 


campaign 


La- 
Hum 


re- 


porters do find moments of relaxa- 


tion. Washington 


Correspondent 


Bonnie Angelo, for example, found 
it a distinct pleasure to stand by 
idly while Vice President Humphrey 
jogged for exercise during an air- 


port delay. The scene 


wel 


come contrast to her regular beat. 


“When covering Lady 


she 


says, “reporters are expected to join 


in the jogging.” 
e 


Pop Artist Roy Lichtenstein, who 


painted this week's cover 


says that 


Kennedy is one of the very few real 
people he has ever portrayed. The 44- 


year-old artist’ usually 
comic-strip-style superheroes 


oul 
with 


square jaws and their girl friends 
with superperfect coiffures. What he 


liked most about Kennedy, 
y, upstart quality and 





was his “live 


Says, 


pop-heroic proportions as part of a 


legend.” 
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Offer ends 
May 31* 
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You have until May 31st to get all the travelers checks you want 
—up to $5,000 worth-for a fee of just $2°°. At banks everywhere. 


Opportunity to save up to $48. 


Because we want you to discover the 
advantages of First National City Trav- 
elers Checks, we're offering you the 
opportunity—during the month of May 
—to buy up to $5,000 worth for a fee of 
only $2. (Plus the face value of the 
checks, of course.) 

The normal fee for travelers checks 
is a penny per dollar. That is, $1 for 
every $100, $2 for $200, $20 for 
$2,000, and so forth. If you bought 
$5,000 worth, it would cost you $50. 

But, now, just in time for your sum 
mer vacation, you can save up to $48 
during this unparalleled offer. (Less 
than $200 worth will still cost you less 
than $2.) So, don’t miss this May only 
opportunity! 


Protection Everywhere. 


When money is lost or stolen, it's gone 
forever. When First National City Trav 
elers Checks are lost or stolen, you can 
get your money back fast and in more 
places than with any other travelers 
check, They're just like cash. Only better. 
And if you're one of the ever-increas- 
ing number of people who will be dis- 
covering America this year—remember 
that the need to protect your cash is 
just as great at home as it is abroad. 


20° 





Wherever you go, remember to carry 
First National City Travelers Checks. 


Welcomed Everywhere. 


First National City Bank has been in the 
travelers check business for over 64 
years. Our checks are known and ac- 
cepted in more than a million places 
around the globe. You can spend them 
as easily in Madagascar as in Massa- 
chusetts. As easily in Copenhagen as 
in Cleveland. And, by the way, they're 
just as convenient on a weekend out 
ing as on a worldwide tour. 


Refunded Everywhere. 


If First National City Travelers Checks 
are lost or stolen, you can get your 
money back fast. We have over 13,000 
banking offices in the U.S.A.—and more 
than 25,000 worldwide that offer on- 
the-spot refunds. 

To locate our nearest refund office 
anywhere abroad (plus Alaska and 
Hawaii): Simply call or visit any princi- 
pal hotel. They're all regularly supplied 


First National City 
Travelers Checks 


(The Everywhere Checks) 





with an updated list of all First National 
City Travelers Check refund points in 
their area 

To locate our nearest refund office any- 
where in the Continental U.S.A.: Sim- 
ply dial Western Union Operator 25. 


Buy now. Travel later. 

Even if you're not planning a trip be- 
fore May 31st, you owe it to yourself to 
buy First National City Travelers Checks 
now at these substantial savings and 
keep them for later use. Many people, in 
fact, keep our travelers checks on hand 
all year long against the time when they 
may need cash for an emergency. 

Offer good only in the United States 
and Puerto Rico...ends May 31st, 1968. 
So, act fast... act now. Protect your 
cash from loss or theft—get your supply 
of First National City Travelers Checks 
now at banks everywhere. And save 
like you've never saved before! 








Note to all banks 
and savings institutions: 

During the month of May, we're mak 
ing this unusual introductory offer to 
your customers at no cost to you. Your 
customers get the savings, but you 
earn the commissions you would nor- 
mally have received. 


REE 
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FIGHTING WHILE TALKING 





OR all the talk and hope of peace, 

the battlefields of South Viet Nam 
last week commanded equal news time 
with the leafy boulevards of Paris. Just 
as the long-awaited negotiations on the 
war in Viet Nam were getting under 
way, U.S. headquarters in Saigon an- 
nounced that American casualties dur- 
ing the previous week were the highest 
yet: 562 killed in action. At the same 
time, the Communists launched their 
latest bloody round of countrywide at- 
tacks in South Viet Nam (see THE 
Wor-p), Often suicidal, almost invari- 
ably foiled, the attacks nonetheless of- 
fered proof that Ho Chi Minh was 
determined and able to go on fighting 
while talking. It meant that, as in Ko- 
rea, many more men would have to 
face the particularly bitter fate of dy- 
ing while excruciatingly slow negotia- 
tions are trying to find an end to war 

Double Strategy. In Washington's 
view, Hanoi’s negotiators at the Paris 
parley are conducting a double strat- 
egy, seeking to sow dissension between 
the U.S. and its nervous Saigon ally 
and simultaneously to gain a respite 
from U.S. bombing. During the first 
week of talks, the North Vietnamese 
seemed to make some headway with 
that strategy. 

No U.S. bombers roamed above 
North Viet Nam's 19th parallel, and 
even south of that line there was a 
slight decrease in the number of raids. 
In its effort to intensify the strains be- 





VANCE & HARRIMAN IN U.S. EMBASSY 
Barb for barb in the throat-clearing preamble. 


tween the U.S. and South Viet 
Nam, Hanoi had unexpected 
help. In a carelessly phrased 
comment during an appearance 
in’ Maine, Hubert Humphrey 
said that the conferees had 
“now” agreed to admit repre- 
sentatives of the Viet Cong and 
the Saigon regime to the nego 
tiations. At some point, that is 
going to happen, if the talks are to con- 
tinue; but it has not happened yet, and 
Humphrey's gaffe sent tremors through 
Saigon. 

Still Fragile. Earlier Washington 
Post Reporter Chalmers Roberts re 
ported from the Capital that “the U.S. 
Is now prepared to accept a role for 
the Communists in the political life of 
South Viet Nam,” no matter how the in- 
cumbent government feels about it. Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk immediately 
denied that the U.S. intended to “im- 
pose” a Communist regime on the 
South. The effect of the story, added 
the Secretary, would almost surely be 
to persuade the Communists that “their 
propaganda can divide the U.S. and its 
allies.” 

To be sure, the U.S. has no inten 
tion of forcing upon the still fragile 
South Vietnamese government a _ co- 
alition that, by including Communists, 
might well swallow it. Nonetheless, any 
settlement that emerges from the Paris 
talks will ultimately have to reflect the 
harsh reality of the battlefield, and that 
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XUAN THUY IN HOTEL LUTETIA 
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AIR CAV TROOPERS IN THE A SHAU VALLEY 
Reflection of reality. 


reality may be the one that now pre- 
vails: a standoff. The U.S. cannot ex- 
pect to get the kind of settlement it 
would if the enemy had been routed or 
were in any immediate danger of de- 
feat. Thus, in all likelihood, some pro 
vision will eventually have to be made 
to give the Communists representation 
in a Saigon government, presumably 
through elections. The sticking point, 
of course, is how to include them with- 
out condemning the South to an in- 
evitable Communist takeover. 

Posturing Polemics. If the first week 
of the talks is any indication, it will be 
quite some time before that point is 
reached. Ten hours of formal negotia- 
tions plus countless hours of press brief- 
ings and background sessions produced 
little more than posturing and polem- 
ics, a kind of ritual, throat-clearing 
preamble of insults and accusations 
“We are now involved in a major pro 
paganda campaign,” said Chief U.S 
Negotiator Averell Harriman. “But one 
day they will get tired and get down to 
constructive discussions,” 

Until that day comes—optimists give 
it several weeks, skeptics several months 
—the delegates are digging in for a 
long stay. Harriman expects that what 
he calls “the garbage” will keep flow- 
ing for some time, and both he and his 
second-in-command, Cyrus R. Vance, 
are thinking of leasing apartments and 
sending for their wives. Hanoi's 39- 
member delegation, too, gives every sign 
of settling in. Last week, to escape the 
fish-bow]l atmosphere of the Hotel Lute- 
tia on the Left Bank, the North Viet- 
namese moved into a comfortable sub- 
urban villa in Choisy-le-Roi owned by 
the French Communist Party. 

rhe talks opened at the old Hotel Ma- 
jestic on a matchless Paris spring morn 
ing. For the benefit of newsmen and 
photographers, Harriman, towering at 
least a foot above Hanoi’s chunky Chief 














Negotiator Xuan Thuy, shook hands 
with him in the hotel's rococo, crystal 
and gilt Grand Salle before moving be 
hind the closed doors of conference 
room No. 5, Leading off, Thuy set a stri- 
dent tone that prevailed all week. He 
accused the U.S. of “monstrous crimes” 
and repeated the “primordial and most 
pressing” Communist demand for a to- 
tal and unconditional end to U.S. bomb- 
ing of the North. Harriman, in an open- 
ing statement that was edited by De- 
fense Secretary Clark Clifford at the 
request of the President, noted that all 
U.S. bombing would stop “if our re- 
straint is matched by restraint on the 
other side.” But, he added, “we cannot 
conceal our concern that your govern- 
ment has chosen to move substantial 
and increasing numbers of troops and 
supplies from the North to the South.” 

More Than Time. In Round 2, Har- 
riman abandoned his earlier geniality 
and matched Thuy, barb for barb. Par- 
ticularly pointed was his use of a 1956 
admission by Hanoi’s Defense Minister 
Vo Nguyen Giap: “We executed too 
many honest people. Terror became far 
too widespread. Torture came to be re- 
garded as a normal practice.” Harri- 
man also sought to sound an upbeat 
note by declaring that he had been 
“struck by some similarities in our re 
spective positions,” notably expressions 
of hope for an independent and peace- 


ful South Viet Nam. But the North 
Vietnamese swiftly rejected the over 
ture, declaring: “In fact, our positions 


are very far apart.” So they remained 
after a final four-hour session at week's 
end, held on the eve of Ho Chi Minh’s 
78th birthday 

Nonetheless, Hanoi did not limit the 
talks, as it once threatened to do, to 
the subject of a U.S. bombing pause: 
the whole of Southeast Asia was 
cussed, Moreover, the U.S. is hoping 
that Hanoi is bargaining for something 
more than just time, One purpose of 
North Viet Nam's initially intransigent 
stance, aside from habit, may well be 
to convince Peking that there will be 
no sellout of the Viet Cong—just as 
the U.S. is constantly reassuring its al- 
lies that it will not abandon Saigon. 

Dovish Crows. There is speculation 
that the North Vietnamese will not be 
gin bargaining seriously untl Novem 
ber, in hopes of dealing with a more 
dovish U.S. President. Hanoi denies 
such talk. “To us,” said a North Viet 
namese diplomat in Paris, expanding 
the ornithology, “all crows are black.” 

Whatever the North Vietnamese are 
waiting for, Harriman and his team 
seem determined to outsit them and out 
talk them. Despite the first week's bar- 
ren outcome, few anticipate that either 
side is about to break off the negotia- 
tions. “There is something adhesive 
about talks like this,” said a U.S. dip- 
lomat. “Once they start, they tend to 
go on.” The danger ts that they could 
go on—and on—until patience erodes 
and pressures mount tn support of a 
wider war. 


dis- 
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THE POLITICS OF RESTORATION 


HEY pronounce his boyish name 

with fear and derision or else with 
adoration and awe. To many enemies, 
he is more his father’s son than his 
brother's brother. Indeed, it was old 
Joe himself who observed, “He hates 
just like | do.” By this reckoning, Rob 
ert Kennedy is the spoiled dynast, re 
claiming the White House as a legacy 
from the man he regards as a usurper 
Yet to many who have worked closely 
with him, Bobby is like Jack, pragmat 
ic and perceptive, tempered by history 
Says Urbanologist Pat Moynihan: 
“Much has been given him and taken 
from him in life, and somehow he has 
been enlarged by both experiences.” 

Bobby himself notes with wry pride 
“IT am the only candidate opposed by 
both big business and big labor.” Many 
foreign diplomats, especially Asians, 
fear that he might lead the U.S. back 
to isolationism. Orthodox politicians of- 
ten cannot forgive his hauteur, and 
recoil at what seems to be his rule-or- 
ruin approach, He is unpredictable, un- 
controllable. Would he attack agricul 
tural subsidies? Farm groups wonder 
How far beyond Medicare would he 
go in expanding Government medical 
services? Organized medicine worries 
He speaks for tax reform and attacks 
the oil-depletion allowance, as others 
have for years, but Bobby might just 
be tough enough to get something done 
about it 

Crushed Argument. There are other 
Bobbys within that slim, taut, toothy ex 
terior, If Michael Harrington discovered 
America’s poor, Kennedy adopted them 

not only in the urban ghettos, where 
the votes are, but also in the shacks of 
grape pickers, in the hillbilly hollers, 
along the rutted tobacco roads. He can 
communicate with the disinherited as 


few others of his race or rank are able 
He can maul a William Man- 
chester, then have the author serve as 
honorary chairman of a Kennedy for 
President club. He can be morose or 
merry, expansive or petty, merciless o1 
magnanimous—all to an extreme de- 
gree. Says Lawrence O’Brien: “The pen- 
dulum just swings wider for him than 
it does for most people.” For every Ma- 
chiavellian maneuver there is a grace- 
ful gesture; for every half-truth or hy- 
perbole there is a disarming pinch of 
self-depreciation: “You see what sac- 
rifices I am willing to make to be 
President? IT cut my hair.” 

He might just make it. For while Rob 
ert Francis Kennedy is succeeding Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson as the nation’s most 
controversial politician, while his com- 
plexities and contradictions are the sub 
ject of passionate debate, he is also 
proving that many somebodies out there 
like him enough to vote for him, Last 
week, following up his victories in the 
Indiana and Washington, D.C., Dem- 
ocratic primaries, Kennedy scored a 
smashing success in Nebraska 

The fact that he won 51% of the 
vote, against 31% for Senator Eugene 
McCarthy, was only part of his tri- 
umph. The combined loyalist vote in 
conservative, rural Nebraska—8% 
write-ins for Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey and 6% for Johnson, who 
remained on the ballot despite his non- 
candidacy—showed the extent of dis- 
affection with the Administration, which 
Bobby did his share to provoke. And 
Kennedy's support was so broad in a 
state with only a 2% Negro population 
that it crushed the argument that his ap- 
peal is restricted to city dwellers, the 
black and the poor 

He carried every one of Omaha's 14 


to do 


FRED SCHNELL 





VICTORY SPEECH IN OMAHA AFTER NEBRASKA PRIMARY 
Appeal to far more than the city dwellers, the black and the poor. 
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wards. He ran ahead in 88 of the state's 
Even in Lancaster County 
home of the University of Nebraska 
a putative McCarthy bastion, Ken 
nedy lost by only McCarthy 
had entered a full committed 
while Kennedy was 


him 


93 counties 
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two votes 
slate of 
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nedy was therefore 


uncommitted candidates and conduct 
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Picking 


unfamiliar 


an advertising campaign t 
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choosing among 75 names 


the voters gave 


£ him at least 20 of the 
state’s 30 delegates 
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poohed the results, saying tha : 
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doubt. But Humphrey ts directly in 
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‘unauthorized Ne 
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Humphrey visited Ne 
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South Dakota until those 
McCarthy 
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contests, vows to fight it out, spurning 
the New Yorker's offer to join forces 
Nebraska was a Kennedy 


tically and 


victory tac 


strategically In narrow 





terms, it demonstrated the growtr 


ficacy of the Kennedy or 
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Kennedy's people borrowed the Mc 


Carthy technique of using student vol 
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everywhere the votes were. Local coor 


dinators were set to work in more that 
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everywhere and 
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Pink Nose. To increase Humphre 
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turned his 
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CATNAPPING ABOARD CAMPAIGN PLANE 
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DRIVING THROUGH SACRAMENTO, CALIF 
Just the presence is enough to evoke the old mystique. 


increasingly convinced that the massive 
U.S. military commitment was a blun- 
ier that threatened catastrophe, He had 
relped plant the roots of Johnson's Viet 
Nam policy during the Kennedy Ad- 
ninistration, and he acknowledged 11: 
‘But past error is no excuse for Its 
»wn perpetuation, Tragedy ts a tool for 
the living to gain wisdom, not a guide 
by which to live.” 

Beginning in 1966, he expressed his 
jJoubts with increasing vehemence. His 
proposal two years ago, that the Viet 
Cong be assured a role in South Viet 
Nam's future political life, brought an 
ingry rebuttal from the Administration; 
today some such arrangement seems 
likely if a settlement is to be negotiat- 
ed. Despite the rift with the White 
House, Kennedy insisted that he had 
no 1968 ambitions; that he would sup- 
port Johnson regardless of the war He 
maintained this posture even after Eu- 
gene McCarthy challenged Johnson last 
fall on grounds virtually indistinguish- 
able from Kennedy's. It was then that 
Kennedy felt a double crunch, from 
within and from without. To run and 
lose would be to risk his entire po- 
litical career. To remain on the 
lines would be to violate his own prin- 
ciples and his pugnacious spirit —and 
perhaps throw away his future as events 
passed him by. Already the liberals 
whom he had so assiduously cultivated 
were deserting him 

The timing of his entry into the race 
was proof to many that Kennedy had 
been slyly scheming all along, waiting 
for someone else to do his dirty work. 
His argument that an earlier challenge 
would have been interpreted as mere- 
ly anti-L.BJ. animus did not save 
him from being colored ruthless and 
opportunistic once — again. Even 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. felt obliged 
to write a defensive article conceding 
that Kennedys “always do these things 
badly.” 


side- 
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The Camelot Kids. Once the deci- 
sion was made, all else flowed easily 
Kennedy had all along retained a kind 
of prefabricated campaign organization 
Although he is among the most Junior 
of junior Senators, his office staff num- 
bered over 40—the largest of any mem 
ber. Then he drew on Brother Ted's 
aides, and, of course, Ted himself 
Brother-in-Law Steve Smith was there 
to handle the money. Bobby always 
maintained widespread contacts in the 
academic world, And he had but to 
toot the trumpet to assemble such erst- 
while Camelot trusties as Salinger, Ted 
Sorensen, Lawrence O’Brien, Kenneth 
O'Donnell, Dick Goodwin. Most of the 
oldtimers are even working without pay, 
although, as Rose Kennedy has pointed 
out, money is no object. For a body- 
guard, he retained Bill Barry, a former 
FBI agent who happens to be a New 
York City bank vice president. 

It is a staff of many levels, myriad 
contacts, much expertise. McCarthy has 
not been able to build one like it in 
seven months. Humphrey, despite his of- 
ficial perquisites, cannot match it. And 
no candidate of either party can boast 
aides who themselves have celebrity sta- 
tus. The impression that the Kennedy 
combine is principally retreads from 
the 1960 quest is illusory. A number 
of leading members are primarily Bob- 
by’s rather than Jack’s. Adam Walin 
sky, 31, a former Justice Department 
aide, is the chief traveling speechwriter; 
Jeff Greenfield, 24, out of Yale Law, 
works with Walinsky; Peter Edelman, 
30, another Justice Department veteran, 
concentrates on research; Frank Man- 
kiewicz, 43, a former Peace Corps offi- 
cial, is chief press aide. Others, like 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr., move in and 
out. Fred Dutton, 44, a bit player in 
1960, who became an Assistant Sec 
retary of State, is now a luminary, 
traveling and advising Bobby constantly 


as a road-show coordinator 





The diverse crew is not without tts 
frictions. There is something of a gen- 
eration gap between the veterans and 
the youngsters, a certain amount of re- 
sentment that “Adamant Adam” Wa- 
linsky gets the last word so often on 
rhetoric. O'Brien and O'Donnell “speak 
to each other, but don’t communicate,” 
as one colleague puts it, O’Brien has 
been assigned to the primary states, 
O'Donnell to delegate work in the non- 
primary states. Goodwin is somewhat 
out of favor; he worked for both John- 
son and McCarthy. Greenfield keeps 
on permanent display a college news- 
paper editorial he wrote criticizing Jack 
Kennedy's Viet Nam _ policies 

Filling the Lenses. But the team 
functions. Virtually all the advance 
scheduling through June 4—the last pri 
mary—was blocked out in late March. 
Special aides are called in for specific 
situations—Sorensen’s brother Philip, 
former licutenant governor of Nebraska, 
was summoned from his present job in 
Indiana to work his old home state 
Jerry Bruno, who had run Kennedy's of- 
fice in Syracuse, N.Y., supervises the 
candidate’s advance work, attempung 
to get the widest possible exposure with 
as much drama as possible. Kennedy 
and entourage roll up to a small-town 
school. No one is in sight. Will he be 
photographed being greeted by no one? 
Hardly. At the proper moment, kids 
stream on cue from every door, engulf- 
ing the candidate, filling the lenses. 
After stumping a city, the stall some- 





tumes prepares an exhaustive written 
critique on what went right—and 
wrong 


Kennedy did not get off so smoothly 
in the beginning. During his first days 
as an announced candidate, particularly 
before Lyndon Johnson withdrew from 
the race, he wobbled a bit. His attacks 
on Johnson sometimes bordered on the 
demagogic, as when he accused the 
President of appealing to the nation’s 
“darkest impulses.” He realized his er- 
ror and soon pulled back. He also 
ceased invoking Jack's memory. His 
very presence is enough to evoke the 
old mystique anyway, and the press, 
which had given Bobby a bad time for 
the way in which he entered the race, 
was quick to pick up his obvious use 
of New Fronticrisms. 

“There is such a thing as evocation 
of the great dead,” wrote Columnist 
Murray Kempton, “and there is also 
such a thing as the exploitation of 
corpses. Senator Kennedy seems ap- 
pallingly far from recognizing the dif- 
ference.” In Salt Lake City, the can- 
didate was actually introduced by a 
memory-haunted supporter as “the 
Honorable John F. Kennedy.” 

Pablum & Tranquilizers. Bobby rap- 
idly developed his own style, blending 
hard proposals, double-edged wit and a 
tough platform manner. The Johnson 
dropout deprived him of his prime tar- 
get, but Hubert Humphrey soon pro- 
vided another. Kennedy seized on 
H.H.H.'s “politics of joy” slogan to of- 
fer his own contrast: “If you want to 
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be filled with Pablum and tranquilizers,” 
he said in Detroit's John F, Kennedy 
Square last week, “then you should 
vote for some other candidate.” Again: 
“Let’s not have tired answers. If you 
see a small black child starving to death 
in the Mississippi Delta, as I have, you 
know this is not the politics of joy.” 
Dramatic pause. “I’m going to tell it 
like it is.” 

In the shopping centers, on city street 
corners, in village squares, at campus 
rallies, with the wind whipping his hair 
and the venturesome plucking at his 
clothes, Kennedy has had a difficult 
time getting across philosophy and pro- 
rams. In more formal settings and quiet 
interviews, he has been relatively spe- 
cific (see box). In Indiana and Nebras- 
ka, perhaps fearing a backlash, he em- 
phasized law and order to white audi- 
ences—but never failed to mention 
Negro needs as well. Nor does he shrink 
from challenging an audience, On cam- 
pus after campus he has called tor 
draft reform and an end to student de- 
ferments. Usually he wins applause. At 
Omaha's Creighton University, he de 
marded: “Why should we have a draft 
system that favors the rich? You should 
be the last people to accept this.” There 
was stunned silence. For the long run, 
he wants to abolish the draft and cre 
ate an all-volunteer military. 

When «a group of medical students 
asked who would pay for the addition- 
al social services for the poor that Ken- 


nedy proposes, he shot back “You!” In 
Redordo Beach, Calif., he told an au- 
dience of aerospace workers: “We can 
slow down the race to the moon.” At 
Oregon State University, in response 
to a student who favored “going in 
and getting the Pueblo crew out,” Ken 
nedy suggested: “It's not too late to 
enlist.” 

Dad's Message. He has employed 
banter shrewdly, both to keep his audi 
ences interested and to appear unruth- 
less. In Tecumseh, Neb., the wind tore 
a scrap of paper from his hand. “That's 
my farm program.” he said. “Give it 
back quickly.” Of course, he has done 
more to raise farm prices than anyone 
else; just think, he says, of the milk, 
eggs and bread his children consume. 
Are his crowds packed with the young? 
“I'm going to lower the voting age to 
seven.” What about all that money he’s 
spending? He quotes from Jack: “I have 
a message from my father: ‘1 don't 
mind spending money, but please don’t 
buy one more vote than is necessary.’ ~ 

To keep the crowds’ attention, Ken- 
nedy employs a variety of tactics. At 
the proper moment, he orders: “Clap!” 
They do, and they laugh. Occasionally 
he tries a little antiphony. “Will you 
vote for me?” “Yeah.” says the crowd. 
“Will you get your friends to vote for 
me?” “Yeah.” “When people say some- 
thing bad about me, will you say it 
isn’t true?” “Yeah.” “Have you read 
my book?” “Yeah.” “You lie.” 


Not many of his proposals are orig- 
inal. His answer to poverty boils down 
basically to jobs, which is roughly what 
everyone else is saying, but unlike many 
other liberals, he opposes a guaranteed 
annual income. “To give priority to in- 
come payments,” he argues, “would be 
to admit defeat on the critical battle- 
front of creating jobs.” He wants to 
raise social-security benefits and finance 
part of the increase from general rev- 
enue. He wants better housing and wel- 
fare programs. His ideas about how to 
finance all this are debatable, Tax loop- 
holes must be closed, he says, starting 
with a minimum 20% levy on all in- 
come over $50,000. He favors a tax 
increase, but not a heavy reduction in 
federal spending. The billions now be- 
ing spent on the Viet Nam war are the 
key to the nation’s fiscal and economic 
problems; he argues, perhaps too op- 
timistically, that once the war ts over, 
domestic needs can be met. 

Moonlight Meeting. At this stage of 
the campaign, the crowds seem to be 
looking at the runners more than lis- 
tening. On domestic issues, little of sub 
stance divides the three Democratic can- 
didates. On Viet Nam, McCarthy and 
Kennedy are in basic agreement; and 
while the Paris talks are going on, de- 
bate with Humphrey is blunted. It ts 
easier to differentiate them by their 
style. Kennedy's is tense, urgent, gritty. 
When the crowds are not attempting to 
steal his clothing, he will often take off 


R.F.K.: “WHAT THIS COUNTRY IS FOR” 





THEN Robert Kennedy gets down to specifics, as he 

did in three private sessions with Time Corre- 
spondent Lansing Lamont last week, he offers a blend of 
pragmatism and utopianism that defies any tidy ideologi- 
cal compartmentalization. R.F.K.’s view of the issues: 

NATIONAL PRIORITIES: Most important is to end the 
strife between our own people and solve their problems. 
I suppose the most pressing issue is to resolve the war in 
Viet Nam. If we hadn't been so involved in Saigon, | 
think we could have dealt more effectively with our own 
cities, with inflation and all the rest, We can’t withdraw, 
and there will be dangers in the future. But I think we 
have to make an effort, especially a military one, only 
when our national security really demands it and where 
we have a real chance of being successful. If Viet Nam 
makes us rethink our foreign policy around the world, 
which is very different from the 1950s, when we took on 
the role of global defense, then it will have had at least 
one important good result. 

THE QUALITY OF LIFE: We talk so much about pov- 
erty, we can't forget other people have serious problems— 
whether it’s high prices and interest rates, crime, pollu- 
tion and all the rest. If we are trying to improve the 
lives of everyone, that in turn will make us more willing 
to make a real effort for the poor. If the country rec- 
ognizes the serious concerns of the middle class, we can 
get greater understanding for the concerns of the poor. 

POVERTY: Welfare has proved ineffective and demean- 
ing. The only answer is to create jobs. I'd do it through 
tax incentives to the private sector, using the Government 
as employer of last resort. I think business can handle 
most of it if we make it economically attractive. 

EDUCATION: We don't just need more classrooms, we 
need to worry about what happens in the classrooms. 
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We give students marks, and we should also give them 
to the system. I don’t think they'd be very high in some 
parts of the country. 

NUCLEAR CONTROL: Until a real peace is assured, we 
are going to need nuclear weapons to deter the Soviet 
Union and Chinese. But we must move toward less reli- 
ance on these weapons. There is something terribly dan- 
gerous in the fact that men, with all their possibilities 
of error and weakness, can blow up the world in an hour 
or two. So we have to move toward agreement, perhaps 
beginning by further restrictions on nuclear tests. 

THE PRESIDENCY: I'd work in a major way to get peo- 
ple across the country to become involved. I would not 
just have press conferences in Washington. | would go 
around to the schools and to small communities. I'd 
hope to bring new people to Washington to unleash 
what I think is a great talent that is seldom called upon 
except in times of crisis and war. I'd look for innovative 
ideas. And I'd look for people of talent who have no 
ties or commitment to the past but only to the future. 

THE MOOD OF AMERICA: Basically, we are spiritually 
healthy people. But there is a sort of unrest, even a sense 
of emptiness. Most people need a sense that they're part 
of some common purpose, and it has to be a purpose that 
they believe in and think worthwhile. We've lost a lot of 
that really because people feel cut off by bigness and the 
rapid growth of today’s society, Everything seems beyond 
their control, I don’t want to dismantle the Federal Gov- 
ernment—it’s sort of heresy on my part to talk of decen- 
tralizing control—but I do think that a lot of the things 
now being done by Washington could be done at the local 
level and by private business. This would not only be more 
efficient: it would enrich the life of the individual, and 
that’s what this country is for 














SORENSEN 


his jacket and roll up his sleeves be- 
fore talking. He shoots statistics that 
occasionally misinform but more often 
impress. His gestures jab and chop; 
sometimes his hands and lips betray in 
littke movements the taut nerves within 

McCarthy is sardonic, still of hand, 
low of octane, occasionally obscure, 
nearly always cucumber-cool, He is so 
relaxed that when he reached one stop 
in Los Angeles a little early, he gave 
his talk immediately and was on his 
way out when most of his listeners 
were coming in. Humphrey is the old 
school orator: expansive, ringing, grand 
and open in gesticulation. It is ironic 
that Kennedy, despite his scorn for 
Humphrey's “politics of joy,” frequently 
generates a carnival atmosphere that ap- 
proaches frenzy 

Blue-Eyed Soul Brother. When Bob 
by arrived in Columbus, last week, os- 
tensibly to meet with Ohio's convention 
delegation, the scene was near-anarchy 
but fairly typical. Advance radio plugs 
had invited the populace to the airport 
for a “moonlight meeting” with Bobby 
and Ethel. A mammoth traffic jam re- 
sulted. Finally arriving in the city, Ken- 
nedy stood on his convertible’s hood 
with his Irish cocker spaniel Freckles 
at his feet. At Mt. Vernon and North 
Champion Avenues in the Negro Near 
East Side, friendly crowds engulfed the 
car. Admirers fell over each other and 
into the motorcade’s path; Kennedy 
aides had to sccop children from harm's 
way. One mother plunked her baby on 
Ethel’s lap, trotted alongside for ten 
blocks while Ethel held the child, At 
one point, Bobby, his shirttails flying, 
his hair mussed, his cufflinks gone. 
was hauled off the car bodily and had 
to be dragged back from the crowd's 
embrace. Ethel, two months pregnant, 
became faint and nauseated 

It was yet another display of Ken- 
i 


Collectors in the crowd make off with doz- 


ens each week; Kennedy buys them cheap 
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O'BRIEN 


Many levels, myriad contacts, much expertise. 


nedy’s extraordinary emotional impact 
on Negroes. In the early days of the 
Kennedy Administration, both Jack and 
Bobby were criticized by black leaders 
for inadequate and tardy attention to 
civil rights. That attitude changed grad- 
ually, so that now, when Kennedy vis- 
its Watts, the word is “Make way for 
the President.” In Washington's ghetto 
recently, he was greeted as a “blue- 
eyed soul brother.” 

While Columbus Negroes were dem 
onstrating that brotherhood, the Ohio 
delegation cooled its heels for two hours 
in the Neil House Hotel. Kenny O’Don 
nell had sent word: “Be on time, These 
are delegates.” But for Kennedy, it was 
more important to bring out the crowds, 
to show the Ohio politicians his pulling 
power on the streets. The delegates, he 
figures, will come over only if he proves 
to them that he can electrify the elec- 
torate. Until June 4, his aim ts not to 
wrestle delegates to the ground in non 
primary states, but merely to keep them 
out of Humphrey's hammerlock. 

“I'm not going to ask for your sup- 
port on the basis that you were friend 
ly to a relative of mine eight years 
ago,” he told the Ohioans. “I'm asking 
for a fair shake, and when this ts over, 
I'm coming back to Ohio and hope to 
talk about my record then.” This is a 
far cry from the Kennedys’ bone-crush 
ing approach to Ohio in 1960, when 
they virtually forced Governor Mike 
Di Salle to stand aside as a favorite 
son so that Jack Kennedy could have 
the field to himself. Di Salle cooperat- 
ed and, despite his hurt feelings, is a 
Kennedy backer today 

Old Enmity. As Kennedy strategists 
view the race, McCarthy is finished as 
a serious candidate, although he might 
still give them competition in Oregon 
next week and California the week af- 
ter. Kennedy studiously avoids taking 
any pokes at McCarthy in the hope 
that eventually he will inherit some of 
the delegate strength remaining in the 
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Minnesotan’s quiver. From McCarthy 
himself, Kennedy can hope for little. 
The two men’s long-standing antipathy 
—going back to McCarthy's anti-Ken- 
nedy stand in 1960—has not softened 
at all this year despite their similarity 
of views on Viet Nam. While Kennedy 
has been needling Humphrey, McCarthy 
has been complaining that some Ken- 
nedy supporters have distributed nasty 
half-truths about his record as a Sen- 
ator. “It is not the kind of politics,” 
averred McCarthy, “to which I would 
lend my name or allow to go on with- 
out repudiating it.” 

But McCarthy does not rule out the 
possibility of a coalition with Hum- 
phrey: “It all depends on the progress 
of the peace talks, on Humphrey's po- 
sitions, and on the progress of the cam- 
paign.” Just how many delegates Mc- 
Carthy would actually be able to trans- 
fer, however, is uncertain. If he fares 
poorly on the first ballot in Chicago, 
his control over those bound to him el- 
ther by loyalty or law could disinte- 
grate completely. 

Wide, Not Strong. Humphrey, 
meanwhile, has been making progress 
on two fronts. Recently he has collect 
ed a bag of delegates in state conven- 
tions and caucuses in Maryland, Del- 
aware, Arizona, Wyoming, Nevada, Ha 
waii, Alaska and Maine, Humphrey has 
also been doing well against Kennedy 
in public-opinion polls, outdistancing 
him by nine points in the Gallup sam- 
pling of Democrats reported last week. 
In April, Kennedy led by four. Hum 
phrey has labor backing and strong 
support from businessmen, who by and 
large still distrust Bobby. He has even 
been gaining among younger voters— 
ostensibly Kennedy’s strongest bloc. The 
May survey, however, was taken before 
Indiana and Nebraska: these and fu- 
ture primaries could affect the polls in 
Kennedy's favor. 

“Obviously,” says Kennedy, “I'm go- 
ing to have trouble with Vice President 
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Humphrey.” Larry O'Brien acknowl- 
edges that “Humphrey’s base is rel 
atively wide—now—but it ts not 
strong.” That is, many of the delegates 
now counted as committed or favor- 
able to Humphrey are under no com- 
pulsion to remain so, Also, there have 
been no binding stands taken in some 
of the biggest Northern delegations, 
such as those from Illinois, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, al- 
though Humphrey is thought to have 
considerable strength in several of them 
Chicago’s Mayor Richard Daley, who 
could be the single most influential del- 
egation chief at the convention he will 
host, maintains a cagey silence, although 
he did allow last week that Kennedy's 
Nebraska showing was “impressive.’ 
One Last Push. Oregon and Califor- 
nia will present new problems to Ken- 
nedy. Oregon is underdog territory, and 
McCarthy's campaign there is better or- 
ganized than it was in either Nebraska 
or Indiana. Although the Minnesotan 
himself appears discouraged, his troops 
on the West Coast seem to be of a 
mood to give one last push for Gene 
Kennedy enjoys support from the regu- 
lar Democratic organization in Oregon, 
but that is puny by any reckoning in 
that anti-organization state. And some 
Oregonians remember that Bobby, as a 
Senate investigator in 1957, was in- 
strumental in getting Portland’s Mayor 
Terry Schrunk tried for bribery and 
perjury. Schrunk, who was acauitted, 
is still mayor. The party in California 
is traumatically split, and Kennedy's 
forces, headed by Jesse Unruh, the am- 
bitious, abrasive speaker of the assem- 
bly, became bogged down in petty bick- 
ering to the extent that Kennedy agents 
from the outside had to scurry in to 
sct matters right, In both states, the ad- 
vance outlook is cloudy and the deci- 








McCARTHY IN LOS ANGELES 
At this stage, the crowds are looking, not listening. 
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sions may well hinge on the last days 
of campaigning. 

In that case, Kennedy must be given 
the edge. He is the consummate cam- 
paigner, willing and able to out-travel, 
outspend and outwork McCarthy. Yet 
there are the animosities that will not 
evaporate. Some border on the irra- 
tional, as suggested by the remark of a 
Chicago editor, who feels that Bobby 
has been “the guy off stage pulling the 
strings, the guy who chopped heads.” 
There is the residual feeling in some 
quarters that the Kennedy millions 
“bought” the White House once and 
that they are being unlimbered in an- 
other attempt to do so. And there is 
the criticism, sometimes justified, that 
Kennedy will do almost anything, say al- 
most anything, for political advantage 
his ill-timed pressuring of Lyndon John 
son, for instance, to accept Hanot'’s se 
lection for a peace-talk site 

Despite the hostility that he arouses, 
Kennedy has intangible and invaluable 
advantages. Kennedy is still Kennedy 
He has the capacity to make the past 
seem better than it ever was, the future 
better than it possibly can be. He is 
lean and sinewy in a weight-watching 
society. He is dynamic. He is virile. He 
once faced down a rhinoceros that he 
met by chance in the jungle. He also 
faced down more immediate and for 
midable adversaries, including Lyndon 
Johnson 

For all his questing restlessness, an 
unwonted sense of contentment shows 
through these days. He talks about 1968 
as being his last opportunity, but he ts 
a fatalist, and his long-range future does 
not preoccupy him. Amidst all the talk 
of the new politics, the politics of real- 
ity, the politics of joy, Kennedy seems 
glad to be in combat again, waging the 
politics of restoration. 





HUMPHREY IN LINCOLN, NEB 


REPUBLICANS 


Nixon’s Steppingstones, 
Reagan's TV Show 


In 1964, Republican candidates 
searched across the land for the “main- 
stream.” This year again the cliché is liq- 
uid—and equally elusive. The situation 
is “fluid,” or so maintain the augurs of 
Rockefeller and Reagan 

For the moment, the only one who 
can see solid ground ahead is Richard 
Nixon. And, indeed, he has found some 
sturdy steppingstones on the road to 
the Miami Beach convention. Nebraska 
Republicans gave him 70% of their 
vote and 16 delegates in last week's pri- 
mary. Tennessee's Senator Howard 
Baker, the first of the favorite sons to 
express a preference, broke neutrality 
to support Nixon, bringing 28 probable 
votes. Maryland's Governor Spiro Ag 
new, uptil two months ago one of 
Rocky’s most effusive rooters, made it 
clear that Nelson no longer commanded 
his loyalty and that Nixon, who is drop- 
ping hints that he might look to An- 
napolis for a running mate, was look- 
ing hardsomer than ever 

As Befits a Star. At the same time, 
Ronald Reagan's fortunes were on the 
rise. He moved, as befits a star of the 
late show, through TV. With an ex 
penditure of about $13,500 in Nebras 
ka, mostly for TV (vy. nearly $100,000 
for Nixon), and without personal ap 
pearances, Reagan captured 22 of 
the vote—an amazing and significant 
showing, as Republican Governor Nor- 
bert Tiemann put it. Tiemann, to be 
sure, exaggerated Reagan's _ perfor 
mance. Nebraska is Tory turf, and Rea- 
gan’s conservative theme was more en- 
thusiastically received there than it 
might have been elsewhere. Still, even 
Nixon was forced to admit that the Cali 
fornian did “very well.” 

Reagan is not yet a serious danger 
to Nixon, but he might be if he can 
prove himself in the May 28 Oregon pri 
mary. Making the most of their leading 
man’s telegenic appeal, the Reagan peo 
ple are putting the Californian on the 
screen just as often as the White Knight 
—and rearly as often as the White 
Tornado. There are 20-second Reagan 
spots, 60-second plugs, _ five-minute 
shows, and a full half-hour program 
that contrasts Nixon's gubernatorial de 
feat in 1962 with Reagan's victory over 
the “unbeatable” Brown, an appellation 
that could come as a big surprise to 
Brown. The expertly produced program 
catches Reagan in a wide assortment 
of moods. He grins, laughs and frowns 
as the occasion dictates—but he always 
looks good, Reagan headquarters would 
dearly love to show the famous hour- 
long Telestar debate with Robert Ken- 
redy—in which Bobby showed up rath- 
er badly—but CBS, the producing net 
work, has refused permission, claiming 
copyright privileges. In addition, 750,- 
000 copies of an eight-page Reagan 
tabloid have been distributed with the 
state’s Sunday newspapers. In all, about 
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$300,000 is being spent in Oregon on 
Reagan's non-candidacy (v. $500,000 
for Nixon). 

By contrast Nelson Rockefeller 
looked curiously lethargic. Prevented 
by bad weather from flying to an ap 
pearance at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity in University Park last week, he 
holed up in the Pittsburgh Hilton, skip 
ping an opportunity to visit with a 
contingent of the Poor People’s Cam- 
paign, or even to talk with two of its 
leaders—the Rev. A. D. King, Martin 
Luther King Jr.’s brother, and the Rev 
James Groppi, the Milwaukee militant 
—who were also staying at the Hilton. 
“Can you imagine,” asked an incred- 
ulous Pittsburgh Republican, “Hubert 
Humphrey or Bobby Kennedy or even 
Dick Nixon passing up chances like 
that?” Perhaps the best hope Rocke- 
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REAGAN IN HONOLULU 
As often as the White Knight. 


feller now has for victory at the con 
vention is an alliance with Reagan, an 
odd but probably effective amalgam 
At week's end, Rocky said he was 
“open-minded” about the question 

The Two Nixons. For his part, Nixon 
was passing up no opportunity that 
came his way, taking his campaign from 
Medford, Ore., to Chicago to Newark, 
N.J. He offered an intriguing display 
of the “two Nixons,” so often lam 
pooned by editorial cartoonists. In Pen 
dleton, Ore., the old Nixon, using lan 
guage reminiscent of the McCarthy 
years, called for suppression of student 
extremists, going so far as to portray 
the Columbia University uprising as 
“the first major skirmish in a = revo- 
lutionary struggle.” 

But in a radio address Nixon offered 
a hopeful analysis of the emerging pat- 
terns in American politics. The Roo- 
sevelt coalition of power blocs—organ- 
ized labor, the minorities and the South 

that dominated the nation for the 
middle third of the century, he said, 
has lost its power, and a “new align- 
ment” has taken its place 
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This alignment, he contended, ts 
made up of “new” liberals, who want 
to shift power from Washington to lo- 
cal government; the black militants, who 
want dignity rather than Government 
hardouts; the “new” South, which is 
“breaking the shackles of one-party 
rule”; and the “silent center,” the mil- 
lions of concerned but undemonstrative 
Americans. Though they differ on the 
time scale of change, all four groups 
are agreed on the direction they should 
take—at least in Nixon's view. It takes 
fairly sharp eyes to see a significant 
common denominator among all these 
groups—and a political genius to trans- 
late it into practical politics. But the 
G.O.P., Nixon affirmed, is the party to 
lead the new “alliance” in the last third 
of the 20th century 


CALIFORNIA 
Kuchel v. the R.A.F. 


In his 16 years as a U.S. Senator 
from California, Thomas Kuchel has 
never felt constrained to spend much 
time back home. This month, however, 
he is stumping his state with what for 
the casygoing Kuchel amounts to near 
frenzy. Max Rafferty, the fiercest tongue 
in the West, has Kuchel in the fight of 
his political life 

Although Kuchel is a formidable vote 
getter, his opponent in the June 4 Re- 
publican primary racked up a thump- 
ing vote himself when he was re-elect- 
ed Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in 1966. Rafferty, an ultraconservative, 
is trying to unseat the liberal Kuchel 
by branding the G.O.P. Senate whip a 
traitor to the party, Item from a pam- 
phlet claiming Kuchel sided with Dem- 
ocrats 61% of the time: “Would you 
have voted for the wasteful war-on-pov- 
erty programs and Great Society wel- 
fare schemes?” Rafferty is a man of 
harsh rhetoric who spatters his speech- 
es with attacks on filth, flapdoodle, an- 
archy and treason. Along with his blitz- 
krieg of acrimony, he has loosed a 
horde of acronyms. The Friends of Raf- 
ferty have been incorporated as F.O.R. 
His armada of light planes is the R.A.F. 
To his aides, California is “Rafferty- 
land,” and a telecommunications com- 
plex called R.A.M. (for “Rafferty Au- 
tomatic Motion”) links his busy, com- 
puterized Los Angeles headquarters to 
Raffertyland’s eleven provinces—which 
are sprouting 70 field offices. 

For his part, Kuchel is mending 
fences from the Mexican border to the 
Oregon line, defending his past failure 
to support fellow Republicans Reagan, 
Nixon and George Murphy, and ham 
mering so hard for law and order that, 
as one critic put it, “he makes Barry 
Goldwater sound like one of the char 
ter members of the A.D.A.” No match 
for Rafferty on the stump, the Senator 
so far has avoided a direct confronta- 
tion. His tactics appear to be paying 
off. Kuchel has recovered from an ear 
ly slump in the polls, and by last week 
scemed headed for victory in 
June 
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THE CAPITAL 
The Scene at ZIP Code 20013 


In an elm-lined meadow between the 
Lincoln Memorial and the Washington 
Monument, the 1|5-acre “Resurrection 
City” slowly began to take shape last 
week. As thousands of poor Negroes. In- 
dians, Mexican Americans and a few 
Appalachian whites wound toward the 
capital in eight separate caravans from 
as far off as Seattle, Boston and Ed- 
wards, Miss., volunteer carpenters ham 
mered together more than 200 tent- 
shaped, 10-ft. by 20-ft. plywood-and- 
plastic shelters to house them. 

The enterprise could not be under- 
rated as an imaginative appeal to the 
nation’s conscience, but it was clearly 
headed for trouble. An air of bedlam 
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RAFFERTY IN GLENDALE, CALIF 
Fiercest tongue in the West. 


hung over the encampment. There were 
too few shelters. Sewage lines were un- 
completed. Only two shower units were 
available to'the nearly 1,000 people on 
hand at week's end. But the camp site 
had its amenities too, There were pow- 
er lines, portable latrines and phone 
booths. A big blue-topped tent: was 
pitched to serve as a mess hall. Mobile 
clinics were scheduled to wheel up to 
dispense medical, dental and psychiatric 


care. Resurrection City even boasted 
the ultimate insignia of identity: a ZIP 
code number (20013). 

As headquarters of the Poor Peo- 
ple’s Campaign—the — last project 
launched by the late Martin Luther 


King Jr.—the shantytown ts designed 
to prod Congress into taking action on 
behalf of the nearly 30 million poor 
Americans. To ensure that Congress gets 
the message, the poor will stage a se- 
ries of demonstrations climaxed by a 
Memorial Day march that is expected 
to draw more than 150,000 participants 
What worries official Washington—as 
well as the tourists who are staying 
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away in droves—is that the “demos” 
may get out of hand, turning Resur 
rection City into Insurrection City 

Ugly Episode. With only one-third 
of the planned 600 shelters completed 
by week's end, cash, lumber—and oc- 
casionally, enthusiasm—were practical! 
ly depleted. National Coordinator Ber- 
nard Lafayette said the campaign had 
funds only “for the next few days,” ap 
pealed for $3,000,000 to keep it going 
When others angrily pounced on La- 
fayette for making 1 sound as if the 
campaign were being 
trimmed his estumate 
$84,000 and confessed 


mismanaged, he 
of cash needs to 
“T just goofed.” 


He was not alone. Though it will 
take $90,000 to feed the tent town's 
planned population of 3,000 for a 


month, barely a third of that sum has 


been raised—despite sizable contribu 
tions from such chains as A. & P., 
Safeway and Giant Food, as well as 


promises of 850 loaves of bread a day 
from the baking industry and 1,500 
half-pints of milk from local dairies 
Discouraged by the turmoil, an abnor- 
mal cold snap and a driving rain that 
turned much of the camp site into a 
bog, more than 50 of the initial 500 set 
tlers asked to be sent back South 

The converging caravans were hav 
ing their troubles too, Because of camp- 
site construction delays, 2,225 prospec 


live squatters were sent to “holding 
centers” outside the capital until the 
shelters are ready. The 850-member 


Northeast Caravan had to put up in 
nearby Greenbelt, Md., while the Mid 
west Caravan—400 of whose 1,000 
members were suffering from fatigue 
or stomach troubles—was forced to lay 
over for two days in Pittsburgh. The 
Marks, Miss., Mule Train, already sev- 
eral days behind schedule, was delayed 
further when a dawn prowler cut a cor 
ral fence and turned its 30 mules loose. 
In Oakland’s Civic Auditorium, a fund- 
raising meeting in behalf of the San 
Francisco Caravan fell so far short of 
its goal that the tough young Black Pan- 
thers who had been acting as ushers 
blocked the exits until “more of the 
green” was collected 

Though there was a fistfight among 
marchers in Trenton, N.J., and a bomb 
threat as the Western Caravan passed 
through El Paso, Texas, there was rel 
atively little violence overall. The ugli- 
est episode occurred in Detroit, when 
eleven mounted police waded into a 
group of marchers, slightly injuring five 
and bowling over Father James Grop 
pi, leader of Milwaukee’s open-housing 
demonstrations. 

Marching Mothers. The Poor Peo- 
ple’s Campaign began formally on 
Mother's Day when King’s widow, trav 
eling part of the way in a chauffeured 
Cadillac, led 5,000 participants, many 
of them welfare mothers, in a twelve- 
block march through Washington's 
slums. “Our Congress passes laws which 
subsidize corporations, farms, oil com- 
panies, airlines and houses for subur- 
bia,” said Coretta King at Cardozo High 
School stadium. “But when it turns to 
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the poor, it suddenly becomes concerned 
about balancing the budget.” 

Next day, King’s successor as head 
of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, the Rev. Ralph David Ab- 
ernathy, skewed some nails into a stake 
to dedicate Resurrection City. With each 
clang of the hammer, a cry of “Free- 
dom!” rang out from a crowd of 200 
Negroes from Marks, Miss., and Mem- 


phis. “We will be here a long, long 
time,” proclaimed Abernathy. “This 
march will not last for a day or two 


a week. We will be h 





days or even 


i 


prove counter-productive. “Violence,” 
said Illinois’ Republican Senator 
Charles Percy, “would irreparably set 
back a just cause.” 

Abernathy, who maintains that “my 
job is to tell the politicians what saith 
the Lord,” had an opportunity to do so 
when 72 friendly Congressmen, includ- 
ing seven Senators, invited him up to 
Capitol Hill. In a 90-minute meeting, 
he promised to discourage civil disobe- 
dience—except “as a last resort.” In 
turn, the Congressmen promised to set 
up what Michigan's Democratic Sen- 





RESURRECTION CITY NEAR WASHINGTON MONUMENT 
With vows to plague the pharaohs. 


until the Congress and the Government 
decide they are going to do something 
about the plight of poor people by 
doing away with poverty, unemploy- 
ment and underemployment.” 

Though on several occasions Aber- 
nathy has threatened to “turn this coun- 
try upside down,” last week he sound- 
ed markedly more temperate. At one 
point he warned marchers: “If you ex- 
pect violence go somewhere else.” 
Nevertheless, there was a deep concern 
that others in the drive might prove 
less scrupulous. Lower-level campaign 
officials have threatened to stage “a lie- 
in on one of Washington’s major 
streets,” and “a walk-around inside one 
of the big department stores,”’ to cut 


off bridges and block federal office 
buildings. But any effort to disrupt 
Washington would almost certainly 


ator Philip Hart called a “bipartisan, 
biracial” committee of 15 to 17 mem- 
bers to confer weekly with Abernathy 
and his lieutenants. 

Last Chance. In spelling out precise- 
ly what saith the Lord about antipov- 
erty programs, Abernathy has been un- 
derstandably vague. He vows that the 
poor will “plague the pharaohs of this 
nation with plague after plague until 
they agree to give us meaningful jobs 
and a guaranteed annual income.” All 
the same, he is well aware that with 
Congress considering a $6 billion bud- 
get cut, such ambitious demands are 
not likely to be met. He and his lieu- 
tenants would probably be happy to 
settle for far more limited steps—no- 
tably, a reversal by Congress of the 
1967 freeze on the Aid for Dependent 
Children program, enactment of a pro- 
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LITANY FOR CITIZENS 


S$ 900 delegates of the United 
Presbyterian Church gathered 
in Minneapolis last week, they were 
less concerned with religious matters 
than social and political issues. The 
180th General Assembly heard the 
Rev. Ralph Abernathy plead his poor 
people’s cause, a plea which the del- 
egates answered with a recommen- 
dation that their church donate 
$100,000 to the march on Washing- 
ton, They agreed, moreover, to in- 
vest 30% of the church’s unrestricted 
funds in housing and business en- 
terprises in low-interest, high-risk 
areas. In a dramatic effort to invest 
church services with contemporary 
relevance, a new communion litany, 
which may become part of the per- 
manent ritual, was written for the 
meeting. It was a litany of some rel- 
evance to citizens of any religion— 
or none—in which communicants 
publicly confessed their civic sins. 
Among the supplications: 
> “Forgive us for pretending to care 
for the poor, when we do not like 
poor people and do not want them 
in our houses.” 


vision to create 450.000 jobs for the 
unemployed in the coming year, and 
funding of President Johnson's three- 
year program to employ 500,000 of 
the jobless in private industry. “If there 
is no response,” Abernathy said last 
week, “we shall not have failed. Con- 
gress and America will have failed.” 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Dr. Johnson, His Own Boswell 

When Lyndon Johnson retreats to 
his Texas ranch and his reflections next 
January, he will carry with him the 
most exhaustive record of a presidency 
ever compiled. As grist for a planned 
treatise on his life in politics of from 
three to four volumes, he has a lode of 
documents that already overflows 8,000 
filing-cabinet drawers. Perhaps because 
he has always been mistrustful of how 
others may interpret his stewardship, 
Johnson has been a kind of auto-Bos- 
well, chronicling virtually his every wak- 
ing minute in the White House. 

Squirreled away in the Executive Of- 
fice Building are Johnson's letters, 
memos, speeches, citations, directives 
and doodles. There are transcripts of 
thousands of his telephone calls, notes 
taken by aides at secret parleys, nota- 
tions of every visitor logged in and out 
of his office, even timetables of pres- 
idential repasts, catnaps and dips in the 
White House pool. 

Treasured Footage. Almost every 
night in her sitting room, Lady Bird du- 
tifully augments her husband's historical 
hoard by dictating her own Johnsoniana 
to what she calls a talking machine. 
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> “Forgive us for bypassing politi- 
cal duties; for condemning civil 
disobedience when we will not obey 
You.” 

> “Forgive.us for cheering legislators 
who promise low taxes, but deny 
homes and schools and health to 
those in need.” 

> “Forgive us when we deplore vi- 
olence in our cities if we live in 
suburbs, where lawns are clipped and 
churches large, or in villages where 
there arc too many steeples.” 

In addition to the litany, a com- 
mittee in charge of leavening some 
of the church’s stodgier rituals com- 
missioned a hymn in folk idiom, 
entitled When the Changes Come: 

Dusty creeds, lonely prayers, 

where are you, where are you? 

At the edges of our sight, visions 

taunt us in the night, 

Men kill other men at war. Hun- 

gry children lying on the floor. 

Religion won't protect us any 

more, 

But when the daylight comes the 

eye is trained 10 see only what 
it wants to see... 





There are miles of films of L.B.J. in ac- 
tion given by television networks and 
more than 500,000 pictures of the Presi- 
dent snapped by ubiquitous White 
House Photographer Yoichi Okamoto 
and two assistants. Mrs. Johnson has 
preserved home movies of him cam- 
paigning for Congress in 1937, and 
there is treasured footage shot by her 
husband as a World War II Navy lieu- 
tenant commander aboard the Flying 
Fortress Swoose when it crash-landed 
in Australia in 1942. This plethora of 
memorabilia and trivia, together with 
hundreds of official gifts from visiting 
dignitaries, will be housed in a special 
Johnson library at the University of 
Texas in Austin. L.B.J. also aims to 
help set up an institute of public affairs 
at the school, aided by foundation 
grants, emphasizing 3 redefinition of 
the nature of the U.S. presidency. 

Dr. Johnson—he has 35 honorary 
doctorates—has yet to delineate his fu- 
ture role at the university, However, 
despite campus peace demonstrations 
and anti-Administration rallies, the pros 
pect of learning government's inner 
workings from the maestro has already 
excited students. “I'd jump at the chance 
to have the President as a professor,” 
says Senior Annette Bingham, a gov- 
ernment major. “His experience in gov- 
ernment would be invaluable to almost 
any student,” allows Junior Larry Up- 
shaw, who opposes Johnson on Viet 
Nam. The sentiment, however, 1s not 
universal. “If Lyndon Johnson came 
here to teach government,” sniffed a 
coed studying political science, “Td 
change my major to journalism.” 


CLEVELAND 


The New Stokes 

After taking office as the first Negro 
mayor of a major U.S. city, Cleve- 
land’s Carl Stokes disappointed even 
his most loyal supporters. His first five 
months produced little but petty errors, 
squabbles and a deepening frustration 
that so vibrant a campaigner could be 
so dull an incumbent. Then came Dr. 
Martin Luther King’s assassination, and 
Stokes, 40, tearfully walked through 
Cleveland slums, trying to avert the vi- 
olence that was to inflame 168 other 
American cities. He succeeded, and that 
April night seemed to bring the mayor 
to rousing life. 

Four days spent in cooling the slums 
gave Stokes time to polish some ideas. 
Then he began to act. Farmers were kill- 
ing pigs to dramatize their desire for 
higher prices; Stokes got them to do- 
nate the hogs to a project dubbed “Op- 
eration Pork Chop,” which distributed 
60 tons of free meat to Cleveland's 
poor, He launched town-hall meetings 
to touch people for volunteer work at 
city hall. He bewitched the audience of 
Captain Cleveland, a kiddie video show 
advocating good citizenship. His big- 
gest decision was to call the first plan- 
ning session for a major, long-term ef- 
fort to revitalize the city. By last week, 
his $1.5 billion “Cleveland: Now!" cam- 
paign was already a thundering pop- 
ular success. 

Clean Beach. In its first 18 months, 
the ambitious plan will spend a total of 
$177 million to create 11,000 jobs and 
build 4,600 much-needed low-cost hous- 
ing units. It is to revive Cleveland's long- 
stalled urban-renewal program (the na- 
tion’s largest, with 6,060 acres involved 
and nothing completed), and set up ex- 
panded health and welfare facilities. So 
enthusiastic are residents about its pros- 
pects that 450,000 people have contrib- 
uted—schoolchildren, factory workers, 
businessmen and a retired English pro- 
fessor who donated $1,000,000 worth 
of stocks. Together they oversubscribed 
the $11.7 million private portion of the 
fund: Washington started payments on 
its $143 million share. 

In an optimistic “State of the City” 
speech last week, Mayor Stokes report- 
ed that 2,000 junked cars have been 
removed from the streets, and that 
28,000 street lights are being bought. 
A recent health levy will generate an ad- 
ditional $320 million in federal, state 
and local funds over the next four 
years, and for the first time in years, 
tharks to a federal grant, Cleveland 
will have an unpolluted municipal 
beach, Not everything, to be sure, is per- 
fect: voters have hiked police and fire- 
men’s salaries, pulling even greater pres- 
sure on Stokes to push through a boost 
in the city income tax from }$% to 
16%. Admitting many mistakes since he 
took office, Stokes nevertheless can now 
say proudly: “We've come a long, long 
way. One thing we won't do is allow 
the status quo to continue.” 
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ARMED FORCES 
Four Who Came Through 


“Good God,” said Lyndon Johnson, 
quoting George Washington's eve-of- 
battle prayer, “what brave men must I 
lose this day?” Adding his own invoca 
tion to that of the negotiators in Paris 
to still the guns, the President last week 
paid homage to four heroes of Viet 
Nam in a unique Pentagon ceremony, 
hanging the star spangled blue silk rib 
bon and bronze star of the Medal of 
Honor around the necks of a soldier, a 
sailor, a Marine and an Air Force pilot 
> Army Specialist Five Charles ¢ Ha 
gemeister, 21, has the kind of bravery 
that often prompts Viet Cong snipers 
to single out the aid man as he moves 
to wounded Hagemeister 
raced through machine-gun fire when 
his platoon was ambushed in central 
Viet Nam in March 1967. He defend 
ed the wounded with a borrowed rifle, 


comrades 


killing four attackers and silencing a 
machine gun, Summoning help, he 


dragged the injured men to safety 
through a storm of fire 

> Navy Boatswain’s Mate First Class 
James E. Williams, 37, is the unlikeliest 


looking hero. He is a roly-poly father 
of five with 20 years of Navy service 
In October 1966, in a Mekong River 
backwater, Williams led two patrol 
boats into a mass of sampans and junks 


loaded with Viet Cong troopers. Out- 
numbered and outgunned, the patrol 
sank 28 sampans, damaged 25 more 


and captured six enemy vessels 

> Richard A. Pittman, 22, is a civilian 
Back in July 1966, as a Marine 
lance corporal, he traded his rifle for a 
machine gun and rushed forward to 
help buddies in trouble near the De 
militarized Zone. Pittman singlehanded 
faced an assault by more than 30 North 
Vietnamese. His ammunition 
grabbed a Communist weapon, then a 
pistol from a fallen Marine, driving the 
attackers back with his last grenade 


now 


gone, he 


> Air Force Captain Gerald O. Young, 
38, was attempting to evacuate an em- 
battled Army scout team deep inside 
Viet Cong country in November when 
his “Jolly Green Giant" rescue hel 
icopter was raked by automatic weap- 
ons and exploded in flames. His clothes 
afire, Young was severely burned. Disre- 
garding his own injuries, he gave first 
aid to a stunned survivor from the 
wreck, then waved off rescuers after 
spotting an enemy flak trap Drifting in 
and out of shock for 17 hours, Young 
hobbled and crawled six miles to 
ing before signaling for help 
After the 
opened a new 


heart of the 


a cleat 


awards, the President 
Hall of Heroes in the 
Pentagon’s A Ring. He 
watched solemnly as the quartet affixed 
brass plaques to walnut panels, dwarfed 
by three huge replicas of the nation’s 
highest military award for valor, join 
ing their names to those of 3,206 other 
winners of the Medal of Honor—37 ot 


them in the Viet Nam war 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Resurrection at Hominy Falls 

Mine No. 8, which bur 
rows deep into a gentle West Virginia 
hillside, is only three feet high, and min 
ers must crouch as they ride to work 
in tiny carts. Into the mine on May 6 
at 7 a.m. went the first shift of 25 
men: 15 began work near the head of 
the shaft, while the other ten manned a 
mechanical drill almost two miles from 
the mine entrance. At 9:45 a.m., a mass 
of water roared up from the far end of 
the mine, stranding the 15 on a lifesay 
ing ledge. The unlucky ten working at 
the source of the flood were presumed 
to have drowned. Boreholes were drilled 
from the surface to the lucky 15, 
through which rescuers lowered hot cof 


Saxsewell 


fee and food; after five days of en 
tombment, they rode a conveyor belt 
out of the mine 


When jubilation over recovering the 





MEDAL OF HONOR WINNERS YOUNG, WILLIAMS, PITTMAN AND HAGEMEISTER 
Into the heart of the A Ring. 
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RESCUED AT SAXSEWELL NO. 8 
God could—and did. 


survivors had passed, officials com 
mented sadly that it would take some 
tume to reach the ten bodies in the far 
thest section. The families of the trapped 
miners had wandered back to thet 
homes at Hominy Falls (pop. 400) and 
neighboring hamlets, and began to make 
less frequent trips to the site Sobbed 
Foreman Frank Davis, one of those 
rescued: “No chance, no chance.” Sull, 
it is a mining tradition to keep work- 
ing until bodies are recovered, so pump 
round the 
drilled 250 


ing Operations continued 
clock as were 
feet down to the shaft 

Miracle Granted. Then late last week 
a persevering rescue team crawled down 
the shaft and spotted fresh tracks on 
the muddy floor. A few minutes later, 
they found six of the ten miners hud 
dled together and led them haltingly to 
the surface 

The whole harrowing experience hap 


boreholes 


pened because the men relied on a 
map that told them they were a good 
200 feet from the nearest abandoned 


The mechanical dig 
through the thin wall to 
an adjacent flooded mine, and 
rushed through the gap, knocking down 
large chunks of Four men 
drowned in the torrent. The six others 
scrambled to the highest spot in the 90 
by 140-ft. area, frantically 
a barricade of timber and heavy burlap 
to keep out the flood, foul air and dead 
water continued to 
fell to his knees 
you can work 


mine. It was wrong 
ger easily bit 
wate! 


walls 


constructed 


ly gases. As the 
rise, Larry Lynch, 28, 
and prayed: “Dear God 
miracles—I'm asking you for one * The 
water stopped, and never 

During the first three days, the men 
finished off the contents of three lunch 
buckets; their only remaining sustenance 
was yellow mine water. Incredibly, doc- 
tors found that they suffered only dys 
entery and a few scratches. When Ed- 
ward Scarbro, 38, emerged, his first 
reaction was to run 100 yards to the 
mine office and call home 


moved closer 
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PASTEUR WITH RED FLAG AT SORBONNE 
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POLICE STORMING STUDENT BARRICADES IN PARIS’ LATIN QUARTER 
Spontaneous spark of Gallic temper. . . 


FRANCE ENRAGEE: The Spreading Revolt 


HE spirit of revolution, whose mod- 

ern roots were struck in France near- 
ly two centuries ago, reappeared with a 
vengeance again last week and shook 
the Fifth Republic of Charles de Gaulle 
It began with rebellious students, but it 
spread with ominous speed through the 
ranks of France’s workers, creating a 
tempestuous alliance that often before 
has had explosive consequences. The sit- 
uation was serious enough to cause the 
Premier of France, Georges Pompidou, 
to declare on nationwide television that 
the rebels were bent on “destroying the 
nation and the very foundations of our 
free society.” It became grave enough 
so that Charles de Gaulle, in what must 
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have been one of the most humiliating 
moments of his career, cut short a visit 
to Rumania and returned home to face 
the greatest challenge of his ten years 
in power, 

The turmoil had all the more impact 
because the French under De Gaulle 
have seemed to be inoculated against 
the passions of public misbehavior- 
and, some contend, even against the nat- 
ural volatility that has marked their 
past. In the Third or Fourth Republic, 
last week’s troubles would not have 
seemed too abnormal. But under De 
Gaulle, it appeared as if France had 
come to regard disciplined stability as 
its new norm; never before had the 
Gaullist government proved ineffectual 
at suppressing defiance. “I respect only 
those who resist me,” De Gaulle once 
said, “but I cannot tolerate them.” This 
time, the pent-up suppressions and frus- 
trations created by ten years of orderly 
Gaullism not only erupted in force but 
swiftly widened into large-scale social 
revolt, The blow was doubly painful; 
the events irrevocably tarnished De 
Gaulle’s authority when he was already 
at an age (77) that would scarcely al- 
low his reign to stretch for many more 
years. 

The convulsion was part carnival, 
part anarchist spree, increasingly 
spurred on by Communists but, more 
than anything, it was a spontancous 
spark of national temper. Rebellious stu 
dents, struggling only two weeks ago to 
prepare for the exams that would de- 
termine their place in French society, 
bent their energies to completely par 
alyzing France’s universities and tying 
up many lower schools as well. In- 
spired by the students’ example and 
glad of the chance to vent their own 





grievances, striking — workers seized 
scores of factories in the worst epidem 
ic of wildcat work stoppages since the 
days of Léon Blum’s weak Popular 
Front government in 1936. By the week- 
end, the fast-spreading wave of strikes 
had squeezed transportation to a crawl, 
crippled mail service and both Paris air 
ports, and spread into dozens of man- 
ufacturing industries. Barring the re- 
mote possibility that the government 
could find a way to reverse the trend im- 
mediately, France faced this week the 
grim prospect of an unofficial general 
strike. 

Deep Discontent. Serious trouble be- 
gan when students rioted in Paris’ Latin 
Quarter against the shutdown of the 
suburban Nanterre branch of the Uni- 
versity of Paris, closed by the authori- 
lies in fear of disturbances caused by 
student agitators. The upheaval soon 
spread across much of the country, fired 
by the deep discontent that permeates 
France’s system of higher education, 
Compared with the U.S., few youths 
in France get to universities at all, 
and those who do find themselves im- 
mersed in a sclerotic setup that educa- 
tors insist was out of date in Napoleon's 
time. 

French universities suffer from vast 
overcrowding (4,000 seats in the Sor- 
bonne library for 40,000 students), a 
shortage of professors, medieval teach- 
ing methods, and harsh examinations 
designed to weed out students whole- 
sale. On top of that, students bemoan 
antiquated curriculums Most resented 
of all is France’s grotesquely central- 
ized educational bureaucracy. Last 
week, most major French universities 
or departments followed the lead of 
the University of Strasbourg and sim- 
ply decided to secede from the system, 
declaring themselves autonomous. 

Thus, the protest over the Nanterre 
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LITTER OF TORN-UP COBBLESTONES & WRECKED CARS AFTER LEFT BANK BATTLE 





_ after a frustrating decade of disciplined Gaullism. 


closing commanded ready 
Thousands of students soon joined the 
original demonstrators, and took con 
trol of the Latin Quarter as if it were 
their sovereign territory. Students over- 
turned and burned bar- 
ricades of uprooted paving stones, and 
fiercely battled police for control of 
the streets. The government at first used 
stern measures, sending thousands of 
police in waves to storm the barricades 
and beat the students to the ground 
with rubber truncheons. Then, alarmed 
by the growing toll of injuries, the gov 
ernment lost its resolve to smash the 
student revolt; it withdrew its police, 
and in effect ceded the field to the stu- 
dents. By that time, much of France 
had rallied to the students’ side—and 
the spread of revolt began in earnest 
Forty Abreast. The country’s major 
labor unions opened the week with an 
illegal but half-successful one-day gen 
eral strike. More than half a million 
Frenchmen—led by student militants 
who were joined by workers, teachers 
and opposition politicians 


suppor t 


cars, set up 


staged one 
of the largest protest marches in Paris 
history. Forty abreast, they paraded for 
five hours through midcity, singing the 
Communist /nternationale and chanting 
such slogans as “De Gaulle resign” and 
“De Gaulle to the museum.” No vi 
olence marred that procession; police 
stayed carefully away. But in provin- 
and students fought 
battles with tear gas and paving stones 

Police did not interfere when  stu- 
dents by the thousands occupied 
France’s 23 universities, forcing classes 
to halt. Youthful orators railed against 
the established order at interminable 
meetings, but failed to agree on what 
should replace it. At the Sorbonne, the 
700-year-old heart of the University of 
Paris and the hub of the previous week’s 
violence, bearded youths and miniskirt- 


cial cities, cops 
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ed coeds sat in the courtyard singing 
ribald songs against the 
Gaullist government. Now and then a 
jazz band struck up a tune or a planist 
played an instrument dragged from an 
auditorium. With no police around, stu 
dents even donned helmets and direct 
ed traffic on the Left Bank 

Hundreds of flags flapped from bal- 
conies: black anarchist, red hammer- 
and-sickle, blue and red Viet Cong, 
and red, white and blue Cuban. French 
“Red Guards” strung up posters pro 
claiming such sentiments as “It’s for 
bidden to forbid” and “Humanity will 
not be happy until the last capitalist 1s 
hanged with the entrails of the last bu- 
reaucrat.”” The stone bust of Auguste 
Comte, the 19th century French philos 
opher-reformer who coined the term 
sociology, was draped with a red ban- 


occasional 





REBEL LEADER COHN-BENDIT HARANGUING STUDENTS IN PARIS 


danna; a red flag adorned the statue of 
Louis Pasteur. Inside, in jampacked au 
ditoriums, thousands applauded all 
right debates that ranged over every 
conceivable topic, from the “anesthesia 
of affluence” to the elimination of 
“bourgeois spectacles” and how to share 
their “revolution” with the mass of 
French workers. Speaker after speaker 
demarded that the sit-ins continue un 
til demands for academic reform were 
met. In other classrooms, students 
climbed into sleeping bags and dozed 

In essence, the debates amounted to 
a bizarre bull session, frequently floun 
dering in chaos. “The trouble with the 
world is that youth isn’t being listened 
to and isn't being used,” complained 
Student Alain Bedu. One recurrent and 
oddly revealing idea—that formal ex- 
aminations ought to be abolished—met 
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friendly rebuttal from many professors 
who joined in the dialogues “Ending 
exams is not reasonable,” said Profes- 
sor Alfred Kastler, Nobel-prizewinning 
physicist. “You would be the victims 
It would lead you and the university to 
feudal capitalism: selection by the for- 
tune of parents.’ Students of every 
persuasion were heard respectfully, with 
no jeering. There were Maoists, Trot- 
skvites, ordinary Communists, anar- 
chists and “situationists’—a tag for 
those without preconceived ideologies 
who judge each proposition as It artses 

The students deliberately revived bat 
tle cries of historic French revolution 
ists. “A bas les ordonnances (Down 





with decrees],” proclaimed posters on 
the Sorbonne’s two main doors. The 
message gibed at the De Gaulle gov- 
ernment’s minor resort to government 
by decree last year, but the phrase 
echoed the slogan of the insurrection 
that toppled King Charles X from the 
French throne in 1830, after he issued 
four suppressive decrees, Taking the 
name from the general assembly that 
led to the French Revolution of 1789, 
students summoned an “estates general” 
of students and professors to meet in 
Paris this week; it will consider how to 
reform French education 

Among the student strike leaders last 
week, few were more in evidence than 
a chubby, confident sociology major 
named Daniel Cohn-Bendit, 23, a self 
stvled anarchist who says he aims for 
“the suppression of capitalist society a 
At Nanterre, it was “Danny the Red” 
who stirred up so much trouble among 
its 12,000 students that authorities pan- 
icked and closed the place down. That 
lifted Cohn-Bendit from obscurity to no- 
toriety, and all week long he moved 
from rally to rally, haranguing the Left 
Bank students as they groped for a 


sense of direction in their revolt against 
the government, 

A more serious challenge to Gaullist 
order than the student outbursts was 
the actions of France's workers. By mid 
week the success of Cohn-Bendit's en 
ragés (the enraged Ones) at seizing unt- 
versities had emboldened militant work 
ers to try a similar tactic. The trend 
began at Nantes, where 2,000 striking 
Sud-Aviation workers moved into their 
plant, welded the gates closed against 
police interference, took the manage! 
hostage for their demands for higher 
pay. Soon auto workers struck and oc 
cupied three more plants of nationalized 
Renault, the country’s largest industrial 
complex. 

At this point, the government be 
came really alarmed. Premier Pompidou 
telephoned De Gaulle in Rumania, then 
switched his tactics from serenade to 
thunder. He went on nationwide tele- 
vision to condemn = “provocateurs . 
While pledging again that the govern 
ment would heed students’ “legitimate 
demands,” he called on all Frenchmen 
to “show that you reject anarchy” and 
vowed that the government would fight 
to “defend the Republic.” He backed 
up his warning by mobilizing 10,000 re 
servists from France's 60,000 gendar- 
merie, the country’s paramilitary na 
tional police. Paris police even rece ed 
printed instructions characterizing the 
situation as “pre-revolutionary.” 

In keeping with his plea for calm, 
Pompidou refrained from using force 
against strikers in schools or factories 
After all, earlier repressions had only 
sown the seeds of more revolt. Heavy 
guards were thrown around the Eiffel 
Tower, the Paris Opéra and other na 
tional monuments. But police remained 
on the sidelines when Parisian student 
insurgents twice captured the state 





RENAULT STRIKES AT FLINS PLANT 
Following the lead of the enragés. 
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GEORGES POMPIDOU 
Switching from serenade to thunder. 


owned Odéon Theater, hung its col 
onnaded facade with anarchist and left 
ist flags, packed its 1,200 seats for more 
all-night debates. It was only at this 
point that strikes became epidemic 
Workers seized the rest of Renault's 
plants, a government arms factory in 
Bavonne, the big Berlict truck plant 
near Lyon. Strikers hoisted red flags 
over several plants of chemical-making 
Rhéne-Poulenc. On the Riviera, even 
the Cannes Film Festival was abruptly 
canceled in mid-run—but not before 
tempers flared into a fist-swinging free- 
for-all among many of the 1,000 movie 
notables gathered at the festival palace 
A distributors’ strike made daily pa 
pers scarce in Paris. Reporters, produc- 
ers and announcers walked out, pro- 
testing against continued Gaullist slant- 
ing of the news over the nationalized 
radio-television network. For a time last 
week, students considered making a pro- 
test march to the studios, which would 
likely have touched off an ugly student 
police clash. To avoid it, the conciliato- 
ry government gave three student lead 
ers, including Cohn-Bendit, air time to 
denounce the government. Angrily, the 
Communist labor unions demanded— 
and got—similar treatment 
By last weekend, strikes engulfed the 
whole country. Most trains halted, as 
did Paris subway traffic. Air France can 
celed all flights. Postal workers left their 
posts, Police demanded immediate pay 
increases. The economic consequences 
of all this could be severely painful, 
since the wage demands, if granted, 
would clearly shove France into a new 
round of price inflation that could eas 
ily add to unemployment as French 
factories competitive 
throughout the Common Market 
Complete Remake. Most of the stu 
dents were out to tear down the old 
French society and remake it complete 
ly, beginning with the schools, For a 
starter, they demanded the resignations 
of French Education Minister Alain 
Peyrefitte, Interior Minister Christian 
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Columbus discovers It's 
a Wide Oval World. 
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White or red stripe 


The world has come a long way 
since Columbus discovered it was 
round. Now it's oval. Wide Oval 

The Wide Oval World of Firestone 

From Columbus, O., to Columbus, 
Ind., to Columbus, Mont., N. J. and 
Tex., even in your own hometown— 
wherever you drive—you notice how 
tires are getting wider, lower 

We started it more than a year ago 


awe 


when we introduced the Super Sports 
Wide Oval. A totally new kind of tire 
It's nearly two inches wider than con- 
sntional tires. It grips better. Corners 
easier. Runs cooler. Stops 25% quicker 


It gives your car a look of all-out 
excitement 

Sure, others may look like it, but 
none perform like it. And it's built 


vith Nylon cord for maximum safety 





and strength at sus- 
tained high speeds 
One of The Safe Tires 
from Firestone 

Yes, the world has 
come along way since 
1492. Now it's oval 
Firestone Wide Oval 
And a whole lot safer 


fort. 











American Tourister, Warren, R, 1. 


it’s American Tourister against the world. 


We will defend against them. The bellboys, porters, 
taxi drivers, luggage handlers of the world. 

Our cushioned handles will not rip off when they 
sling us into the baggage hold of a plane. 

Our non-spring locks will not spring open when they 
drop us down three flights of stairs. 

They can pile all the suitcases they can on top of 
us. American Touristers are built with a strong stain- 
less steel frame. And reinforced with fiber glass all 


over, not just on the corners. We will not give in. 

The sixteen different strong materials that go into 
our cases will take all the bumping, scratching, scrap- 
ing, knocking and kicking the world dishes out. 

In fact, one man we know accidentally backed his 
car over his American Tourister, and everything inside 
was in perfect condition. 

So if worse comes to worst, we will even defend 


against you. American Tourister 


Fouchet and Paris Police Chief Mau- 
rice Grimaud, whom the students held 
responsible for the violence on the bar- 
ricades. As for the workers, their de- 
mands varied from factory to factory 
and included higher wages, a shorter 
work week, earlier retirement, more say 
in management. 

Ideologically, the students and Com- 
munist unions had an uneasy marriage. 
Many students consider the Communists 
part of France’s establishment. The 
Communists in turn first hooted at the 


when they sought to aid striking work- 
ers; they were far from eager to have 
youthful romantics clutter up an in- 
creasingly promising upheaval. Late last 
week, however, the Communists 
changed their mind and decided to 
“reaffirm the solidarity of the workers 
with the students and teachers.” Thus, 
by making common cause, those two 
disturbed segments of French society 
vastly increased their threat to the gov- 
ernment. At week’s end Communist 
Party Boss Waldeck Rochet suddenly 


OO 


that would include the Communists. 

For all its surprising strength, the re- 
bellion would have to get far worse 
before it could really threaten De 
Gaulle’s power. His term runs through 
1972, and most Deputies have their 
own reasons for not wanting to bring 
him down in the meantime, Yet sud- 
denly France appeared once again un- 
predictable and enragée. An episode of 
its history seemed to be ending—and 
with it a good deal of Charles de 
Gaulle’s power to insist on his own 


student militants, 


later rebuffed them 





ous student disorders of Paris stood for a philosophy 
that the modern world has all but forgotten: anarchy. 
Few of the students who riot in France, Germany or Italy 
—or in many another country—would profess outright 
allegiance to anarchy, but its basic tenets inspire many 
of their leaders. Germany’s “Red Rudi” Dutschke and 
France’s “Red Danny” Cohn-Bendit openly espouse an- 
archy, “In theory,” says West German Political Scientist 
Wolfgang Abendroth, “the students are a species of Marx- 
ists, but in practice they are anarchists.” Not since the 
anarchist surge in the Spanish Civil War has the West- 
ern world seen a movement so enthusiastically devoted 
to the destruction of law, order and society in the name 
of unlimited individual freedom. 


Tes black flag that flew last week above the tumultu- 


° 

U.S. Historian Max Nomad believes that anarchists fol- 
low a “daydream of desperate romantics.” Man’s urge to 
do away with the apparatus that governs him is obvious- 
ly almost as old as government itself. It is, perhaps, the 
ultimate utopia—the idea of a community totally with- 
out constraint. Zeno, founder of the ancient Greek school 
of Stoic thought and anarchism’s earliest forerunner, op- 
posed Plato's ideal of state communism in favor of his 
own vision of a free community without government. Me- 
dieval Christianity was full of individualist sects that 
held that man’s laws necessarily interfere with God's. 
One, the Nicolites, believing themselves blessed with the 
innocence of Paradise, refused to wear clothes; many 
lived in small, ungoverned communes, preaching love 
and sharing their goods and wives. These medieval chil- 
dren of love helped implant the seeds of Christianity’s 
Protestant Reformation and set an example for today's 
hippie communes (not that these are much given to the 
study of history, medieval or otherwise). 

The same strain of anti-authoritarianism ran through 
the writing of Renaissance and Enlightenment thinkers, 
eventually leading to a fresh, secular cult among the Ro- 
mantics, notably in Rousseau, whose “natural man” was 
supposed to be superior to artificial government. One of 
the cries of the French Revolution, along with “Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité!, was “Anarchy!” A man who re- 
garded himself as “the most complete expression of the 
Revolution,” a self-educated French printer named Pierre- 
Joseph Proudhon, became anarchism's most articulate 
spokesman. With the Revolution ringing in his ears, and 
using Rousseau’s “natural society” for his lamplight, 
Proudhon wrote in passionate paradoxes. Authority, he 
said, fosters not order but disorder; laws create injus- 
tice; government leads to slavery. To his most famous 
question, framed in a book called What Is Property?, 
Proudhon answered in a single word: “Theft.” Thus de- 
fining man’s social institutions in terms of their abuses, 
he found the new ideal: anarchy, or ungoverned natural 
order. It was well before Darwin and Freud had dras- 
tically changed the sentimental view of nature. 

Only when the idyls of Zeno, Rousseau and Proudhon 
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called for a popular-front government 


ANARCHY REVISITE 


way at home and abroad. 


entered the crucible of 19th century revolutionary life, 
however, did the destructive creed of modern anarchism 
develop. Its chief advocate turned out to be the unlikely 
figure of Mikhail Bakunin, a beefy, unkempt refugee 
from the Russian aristocracy who spent four decades abet- 
ting every European insurrection he could find—between 
jail sentences. For Bakunin, cataclysmic destruction of 
the status quo was an article of mystical faith, “Let us 
put our trust,” he said in one of his few written state- 
ments, “in the eternal spirit that destroys and annihi- 
lates only because it is the unsearchable and eternally 
creative source of all life.” His disciple, Pyotr Kropot- 
kin, another of aristocracy’s misfits who seemed tem- 
peramentally attracted to anarchism, made Bakunin’s 
“propaganda of deed” even plainer. He urged anarchists 
to make themselves known by “speech and written word, 
by dagger, gun and dynamite.” 

The greatest revolutionary of the age, Karl Marx, dis- 
dained the anarchists, turning away from Bakunin when 
he sought to tie up with the Communist movement. 
Marx considered them hopeless romantics, complained 
“how the most trivial sentiments of the petty bourgeois 
can borrow the wings of a high-flown ideology.” Later, 
Lenin went on to describe anarchists as “bourgeoisie 
turned inside out.” Elsewhere, though, anarchists were 
not dismissed with Marx and Lenin’s cavalier contempt; 
in the U.S., Congress rewrote the immigration laws in 
1903 to bar anyone who “is in opposition to all organ- 
ized government.” 

e 

Just because they are so antipolitical, the anarchists 
have placed a poor second to the Communists when it 
comes to seizing power in a world of governments, In 
Spain, the only country where it attained the propor- 
tions of a popular movement, anarchism made headway 
only by soliciting the support of one large bloc of or- 
ganized labor. Even then, the anarchists proved inept in 
the final test: although Spain's most powerful labor 
union counted 2,000,000 members during the Spanish 
Civil War, and enough militia fighters to defeat army 
forces operating in Catalonia, the anarchists lost out to 
the Communists in the important day-to-day chores of 
running town governments. 

Their moment in power, if anything, proved once 
again the inner contradiction of anarchism. To survive, 
it must organize; when organized, it ceases to be an- 
archism. By staying disorganized, on the other hand, it 
soon ceases to exist. These irreconcilables are again ap- 
parent in the current wave of youthful unrest, in which 
students are caught halfway between the two contradic- 
tions. For all their talk of unity, they agree on scarcely 
more than posters and paperback heroes. Yet even the 
hoarsest student proponents of “savage democracy” fail 
to approach Bakunin’s call for society's total destruction. 
In the end, the freedom they want must invariably lead 
the students back to order, whose colors have never 
been compatible with the black flag of anarchy. 
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WEST GERMANY 


Legislation & Protest 

Unlike their counterparts in France, 
who boast a staunch ally in labor, West 
German students must usually go it 
alone in their stormy protests. But they 
keep at it just the same, and last week 
was no exception. At Frankfurt Univer- 
sity, 200 members of the Socialist Ger- 
man Students’ League barricaded uni- 
versity entrances, surrounded buildings 
with a tough, red-helmeted picket line 
and battled anyone who tried to enter 
classrooms. At Bonn University, 1,000 
students boycotted lectures. At more 
than a dozen other West German uni 
versities and colleges, thousands more 
staged teach-ins and protest marches 


emergency, But students and other op- 
ponents insist that, despite many safe- 
guards in the bill, the new law could 
lead to a repetition of 1933, when Hit- 
ler, invoking broad executive powers 
long since done away with, suspended 
the Weimar Constitution and made him- 
self a dictator. 

As the bill went through its second 
reading at week's end, the demonstra- 
tions lost some of their steam. The 
third and final reading, at which time 
the bill would become law, is sched- 
uled for next week, and passage seems 
almost certain. On the same day, how 
ever, the Socialist German Students’ 
League has called for a general strike, 
hoping that labor will—at last—come 
around to its side 





STUDENT DEMONSTRATORS IN FRANKFURT 
Emergency calls of their own. 


The issue that set off the demonstra- 
tions was a government bill under dis 
cussion in the Bundestag that provided 
for the curtailment of constitutional 
guarantees during a national emergency 
Under the law, the Bundestag would 
be able to declare a “state of emer 
gency,” permitting the government to 
1) draft men over 18 who are eligible 
for military service into civilian de- 
fense units, 2) draft women up to age 
55 into “hospital” units, 3) order per- 
sons to remain at their jobs, 4) req 
uisiuion private vehicles, and 5) engage 
in wiretapping and interception of mail 
when there is a “justified” suspicion of 
treason 

Up to now, such powers have been re 
served to the three Western allies under 
the terms of a 1955 treaty. Supporters 
of the bill claim that the new law 
would only make Germans the masters 
of their own house in times of national 
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Titelverkiirzungswelle 


Few Germans, except among family 
and close friends, ever unbend enough 
to call each other by their first name. In- 
stead, they delight in using strings of 
titles that proclaim the bearer’s aca 
demic, professional or aristocratic sta- 
tus. Just about everyone has at least 
one title, and many people have sev 
eral. German businessmen and bureau 
crats never tire of constructing new 
and more elaborate handles to stretch 
across their calling cards and front 
door name plates. The habit has reached 
such extremes that some Germans are 
now revolting against it. Typically, the 
reformers were unable to resist the 
temptation to compound a new word 
of their own. The name of their move- 
ment: die Titelverkiirzungswelle—the 
title-shortening wave 

Judges in the states of Hesse and 


North Rhine-Westphalia have voted to 
drop such ornate titles as Herr Land- 
verichtsdirektor (state court director) 
and be called simply Herr Richter (Mis- 
ter Judge). Contending that many busi 
ness titles are nonsensical, the U.S. elec- 
tronics firm of Honeywell, which has a 
plant near Frankfurt, printed new call- 
ing cards introducing their executives 
by name only. Many student demon 
strators now disdain to address uni 
versity rectors as Magnifizenz and deans 
as Spektabilitat. Hans-George Schnitz- 
er, whose own ttle is Bundesvorsitz 
ender des Fachausschusses fiir Um- 
gangsformen—federal chairman of the 
Expert Committee for Good Behavior- 
Is urging his countrymen to “recognize 
only those utles earned academically or 
by public election.” 

Mister Master. The ttle mania will 
be hard to snuff out. A senior ad- 
ministrative court inspector, first class, 
glories in being called Herr Verwalt 
ungsgerichtoberinspektor, and a section 
manager at the big German electrical 
firm of Siemens is an Adteilungsbe- 
vollmachtigter (section plentpotentiary), 
even though he may be in charge of 
only six men. A man who wants his 
auto fixed knows that he had better ad- 
dress his mechanic as Herr Meister— 
Mister Master. A university graduate’s 
Herr Doktor becomes part of his name, 
and if he earns a second degree, he 
adds it, too, becoming Dr. Dr 

Germans are so obsessed by titles 
that every etiquette book devotes at 
least one chapter to their usage. One, 
in fact, deals with nothing else: Das 
Grosse Anrede Buch—the giant book 
of proper addresses—which lists about 
1,500 of the most important titles and 
explains in detail which ones take prece- 
dence over others. Often, the lower 
the title, the greater its length. The win- 
ner: Erster Hauptwachtmeister im Straf- 
vollzugsdienst, which denotes the post 
of first watchman in the penal system 


THE WAR 
The High Cost 
Of Maintaining Appearances 


“War is a continuation of diplomacy 
by other means,” declared the 19th cen 
tury Prussian strategist Karl von Clause- 
witz in his famous aphorism. He 
would well appreciate what the Com- 
munists are up to on the battlefields of 
South Viet Nam these days. In mil- 
itary terms, the war is largely a stand- 
off, with no prospect in sight that ei- 
ther side can deliver a knockout punch 
to the other. But to help out the Com- 
munists negotiating with the U.S. in 
Paris, the North Vietnamese and’ Viet 
Cong have adopted what might be called 
a Strategy of appearances 

They seem willing to take enormous 
casualties in largely futile military 
thrusts in the hope of creating enough 
havoc—and enough headlines—to im- 
prove their bargaining position. They 
are also interested in keeping Amer- 
ican casualty rates high: last week Sai- 
gon announced that 562 Americans had 
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died in the week ending May 11, a rec- 
ord weekly total for the war. 

Only a strategy aimed at maintaining 
appearances can explain the recent “sec- 
ond Tet” attack on Saigon, Two weeks 
before it started, the highest ranking de- 
fector to come over to the allied side, 
Lieut. Colonel Tran Van Dac, brought 
with him the complete battle plan. 
Nonetheless, the Communists attacked, 
launching 26 battalions toward the city, 
more than twice as many as employed 
during Tet. With the allies waiting, it 
was a lemming-like march to almost cer- 
tain destruction. Not a major unit got 
inside Saigon proper. Many of the at- 
tackers were so youthful and green 
and recently infiltrated that they got 
lost en route. Some 5,000 were killed, 
and another defector, North Vietnamese 
Regimental Commander Lieut. Colonel 
Truong Trung Doan, surrendered be- 
cause he had been ordered to make 
suicidal attacks. Militarily, Tet Il was 
disastrously expensive for the enemy. 
But it did inflict severe new wounds on 
Saigon and its people. Moreover, Ha 
noi got its headlines, its pictures of 
whole blocks on fire and of the suffer- 
ing of the capital’s 60,000 newly home 
less refugees. As a postscript, and to 
celebrate Ho Chi Minh’s 78th birthday, 
the Communists last week launched a 
fresh shelling of Saigon; one rocket nar- 
rowly missed the palace, where Pres- 
ident Nguyen Van Thieu and his fami 
ly were sleeping. 

Protective String. The allies look for 
a series of Communist attempts at 
“spectaculars” over the coming months, 
to accompany the peace talks in Paris. 
They believe that next on the target 
list is the provincial capital of Kontum 
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in the Central Highlands, where the 
Communists nearly cut Viet Nam in 
half just before the U.S. buildup in 
1965. Within a month, the U.S. also ex 
pects another division-size thrust across 
the Demilitarized Zone, aimed at the 
Camp Carroll artillery base and per- 
haps sliding off toward Khe Sanh again. 
The allies anticipate more trouble for 
the Marine base at Danang, and within 
three months perhaps even another at- 
tempt on Saigon. 

The Communist buildup in the High 
lands is already under way, seeping out 
from Laos toward the string of allied 
fire bases and such Special Forces 
camps as Dak To, where some of the 
bloodiest fighting of the war took place 
last fall. Moving in bad weather, North 
Vietnamese are filtering along the 
mountain ridges and positioning them- 
selves close to Route 14, along which 
most of the 250,000 people in the High- 
lands live. Their aim is to capture Kon- 
tum and hold it for at least a while, 
thus scoring a propaganda victory; but 
they cannot begin to do that until they 
eliminate or neutralize the protective 
string of allied outposts, such as the 
Special Forces camp of Polei Kleng 
twelve miles west of Kontum. Last week 
they began their Highlands campaign 
in earnest. 

Harrowing Operation. Some 5,000 
North Vietnamese troops closed in on 
the Kham Due outpost astride Route 
14 about 70 miles from Kontum. The 
post was defended by 1,300 allied sol- 
diers; most of them were civilian irreg- 
ulars, reinforced by a U.S. Marine ar- 
tillery platoon and an element of the 
U.S. 196th Light Infantry Brigade. 
Kham Due shaped up as the kind of set- 
piece battle that General William West- 
moreland yearned for in the early days 
of the massive U.S. presence in Viet 
Nam, when so much of his military 
force was expended in fruitless hunts 
for an enemy refusing to stand and 
fight. But now set-piece battles are not 
welcome in Washington, because of the 
high rate of U.S. casualties that result 
from hand-to-hand combat. 

So instead of reinforcing Kham Duc, 
the U.S. decided to evacuate the camp. 
There were tactical reasons for the evac- 
uation as well: the mountainous, triple- 
canopied terrain around Kham Duc fa- 
vored the enemy, and only limited 
ground reinforcements were available. 
With the Communists bunched around 
the camp, the U.S. also hoped to use 
its airpower to maximum effectiveness 
—and it did, killing hundreds of the 
Communists and setting off dozens of 
secondary explosions, Nonetheless, the 
evacuation turned out to be a harrow- 
ing operation, Two C-130s, a Skyraid- 
er fighter-bomber and five helicopters 
were gunned down by the North Viet- 
namese, including one C-130 loaded 
with the camp’s Vietnamese defenders 
and their dependents. How many were 
on board no one knows, but if, as like- 
ly, the plane had a capacity load of 150, 
its destruction produced the worst loss 
of life in the history of aviation, 


SOUTH VIET NAM 


New Premier 

South Viet Nam's 1967 constitution 
endows the office of Premier with wide 
responsibilities—and potential power— 
in the day-to-day administration of the 
country on behalf of the President. In 
the constant clash-and-compromise bar- 
gaining between South Viet Nam's two 
top men, Vice President Nguyen Cao 
Ky persuaded President Nguyen Van 
Thieu to accept as the country’s first 
Premier a Saigon lawyer and Ky con- 
federate with no political experience, 
Nguyen Van Loc. Ever since Ter, Sai- 
gon has rumbled with rumors that Thieu 
Was going to replace Loc, who had 
proved a less-than-efficient administra- 
tor in the wake of Communist offen- 
sive. “He turned out to be a turtle,” 
even Ky admitted, “a poor upside-down 
turtle.” Last week Thieu fired not only 
Loc but his entire Cabinet. 

Addressing the nation on television 
and radio, dressed in an open-necked 
set of fatigues without insignia, Thieu 
named as new Premier Tran Van 
Huong, 64, one of the most popular 
and respected civilian politicians in 
South Viet Nam. A grey-haired school- 
teacher renowned for his rigid honesty, 
Huong was twice mayor of Saigon and 
briefly Premier in 1964-65. He ran for 
President of the new civilian govern- 
ment last fall, and finished fourth—but 
handily carried the city of Saigon. 

During his campaign, Huong indi- 
cated that he would be willing to sit 
down and negotiate with the Viet Cong’s 
National Liberation Front if he were 
certain that it would assure “genuine 
peace and freedom” for South Viet 
Nam. Those sentiments do not endear 
him to Ky and his followers, who are 
far more fretful than Thieu about the 
U.S.-North Vietnamese negotiations in 
Paris. Ky, in fact, was off in Nha Trang 
when Thieu changed Premiers last week, 
a fact that led Saigon’s hyperactive gos- 
sip mills to conclude that Ky might 
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TRAN VAN HUONG 
Important to the future. 
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decide to plot a coup against Thieu in 
retaliation. 

Huong might prove important in get- 
ling together with the Viet Cong in the 
future. But for now, his accession 1s 
not likely to affect the government's 
firm public stance against any coalition 
with the Communists, nor make much 
difference to the talks that are going 
on in Paris. Far more important trom 
the point of view of the U which 
wholeheartedly endorses Huong’s pre 
miership, is that Huong is likely to 
replace the technicians of the outgoing 
Cabinet with civilian politicians like 
himself. If he does so, the government 
will be considerably strengthened in 
terms of popular support. It is likely to 
need all such support it can get in the 
trying days of talking and fighting that 
lie ahead 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


An Eminence from Moscow 

Invited, unexpected and unwelcome 
all at the same time, Soviet Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin flew into Prague last 
week to have a look for himself at 
what is going on in Czechoslovakia. 
Only three days before, the liberalizing 
regime of Alexander Dubéek had an- 
nounced that Kosygin would not be 
accepting any time soon its invitation 
to him to visit Czechoslovakia. 

Plainly taken aback by his decision 
to come, the Czechoslovaks at first an- 
nounced that Kosygin, as though he 
were any idle jet-setter, had merely 
slipped into town for a “short holiday” 
and a dip in the healing waters of the 
local spas. They had to admit soon 
enough that Kosygin really had come 
for “a continuation of an exchange of 
views” on Czechoslovak matters. At the 
first exchange with Dubéek, President 





Ludvik Svoboda and other officials, Ko- 
sygin reported that their reforms were 
“meeting with understanding” in Mos- 
cow—presumably a reassurance. 

Clumsy Canard. Kosygin arrived at 
a time of rising anti-Soviet feeling in 
Czechoslovakia. Earlier in the week, 
that feeling had been exacerbated by 
an article in Moscow's Sovietskaya Ros 
siya that called Dr. Thomas G. Ma 
saryk, founder of the Czechoslovak re- 
public and the country’s most revered 
historical figure, an “absolute scoun- 
drel.” The journal charged that Ma 
saryk in 1918 paid a Russian terrorist 
named Boris Savinkov 200,000 rubles 
(then worth some $10,000) to kill Le- 
nin. Masaryk’s memory ts enjoying a 
fresh outpouring of honor and homage 
in the wave of current reform, and 
Czechoslovakia’s press reacted angrily 
to the Soviet charge. “An insult with 
out parallel,” said the newspaper Price. 
Lidova Demokracie called the story “a 
gross falsification of our history” and 
“slander 

The Soviet charge was based on the 
confession, probably obtained after tor- 
ture, of Savinkov at his 1924 trial that 
Masaryk had given him 200,000 ru- 
bles. Historians accept the fact that 
Masaryk gave money to a number of 
Russians for a number of reasons: to 
help them escape to freedom in West- 
ern Europe; or for cultural purposes; 
or to help get Czech troops out of Rus 
sia to continue the fight against Ger- 
many after the Bolsheviks opted out of 
World War I. At his trial, Savinkoy 
himself testified that he did not know 
exactly what the money was to be used 
for, and even the official Soviet history 
of Czechoslovakia published in 1960 
did not accuse Masaryk, a gentle, schol- 
arly man, of plotting to kill Lenin, The 
charge was clearly a clumsy canard 








KOSYGIN & SVOBODA IN PRAGUE 
Something more than a slip for a dip. 
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thrown in to aid Moscow's psychologi- 
cal warfare being waged against the 
Dubéek regime. 

Questions Invited. Nothing so sym 
bolized Dubéek’s determination to press 
ahead with his “democratization” as the 
fact that last week. for the first time in 
13 years. a Czechoslovak Communist 
leader held an open press conference, 
Western style.* Premier Oldfich Cernik 
welcomed some 100 Czechoslovak and 
foreign newsmen to the Presidium build 
ing in Prague for chocolate cookies, 
almond pastries, rich black coffee—and 
some give-and-take. Planked by Ota 
Sik, Deputy Premier for Economic Af 
fairs, Cernik first discussed the govern 
ment’s reforms. Legislation was being 
drafted, he said, to guarantee freedom 
of the press and the right of assembly, 
to rehabilitate citizens wronged by the 
repressive Communist regime of the 
past, to assure the rights of minorities 
ard to set up a new electoral system 
Then he invited questions 

What had been discussed when Cer- 
nik and Party Boss Dubéek journeyed 
to Moscow for a Kremlin conference 
the week before? “No question that 
could sow distrust was at stake. The 
role of the Soviet Union has been much 
overplayed.” Were the “military ma 
neuvers” of the Russian army in Po 
land over? “Why don’t you ask the 
Poles?” Cernik insisted that Czecho- 
slovakia would never alter its ties to 
Russia, but added: “We think we can 
contribute to the dismantling of the 
cold war.” Cernik and Sik made plain 
that investments by the capitalist world 
would henceforth be welcome, an- 
nounced that small, family-scale free 
enterprise would again be permitted in 
Czechoslovakia. Eventually, Sik said, 
he hoped to make the Czechoslovak ko- 
runa a convertible currency, and even 
to enroll his country in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, 

Critical Test. Dubéek himself was 
busy trying to counter a growing mo- 
bilization of the conservative, hard-lin- 
ing Communist bureaucrats still scat 
tered in key positions throughout the 
government and economy, His _ first 
really critical test looms at the end of 
this month, when he intends to sum- 
mon a Central Committee plenary ses 
sion and try to force the resignations 
of some of the old guard among its 
110 members. The conservatives, in 
turn, hope to have rallied enough sup 
port by then to turn Dubéek out of 
office and replace him with Alois In- 
dra, 47, a onetime railway worker who 
sees things Moscow's way. He may get 
an open boost from Kosygin if Dubéck 
is unwilling to put the brakes on his re 
form program 





* Also for the first time, the party newspa 
per Rudé Pravo invited its readers to weigh 
in with their views on the direction Czecho- 
slovakia ought to take. The questions in the 
poll were nothing if not direct, including one 
that asked whether “an internal democra- 
tization process of the Communist Party is a 
sufficient guarantee for democracy.” 
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1769: Gordon's Gin 


A snappy young Britisher named Alexander 
Gordon decided to concoct the dryest gin possible. 
And so he did. Little did he know it would come 
to be the gin to make martinis with. (Because, you 
see, the martini hadn’t been invented yet.) 
Biggest seller in England, America, the world. 
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For the man who wouldnit settle for a second-best anything. 


Compared with other wagons, Chrysler's 
Town & Country isn’t a wagon at all. 


It's sort of the penthouse of luxury cars. 


With feature after standard feature you'd 
expect to be optional. 

383 cubic inch V-8 with automatic 
transmission. 

Power brakes and power steering. 


All-vinyl interiors. Complete carpeting. 


Getting the picture? Town & Country isa 
world apart from the plain-vanilla wagons. 

And its options let you pile luxury on luxury. 

Add a 7-position steering wheel. Power 
windows. Power door locks. Six-way 
power seat 

And three options nobody else has. 

A 3-in-] divided seat with passenger-side 
headrest and recliner. Dual air conditioners. 


And a tail gate window that washes itself. 

So if you're looking for just an ordinary 
wagon, look somewhere else. 

But if you really want your wagon to 
be as much limousine as loadspace, 
you've only got one choice. Chrysler's 
Town & Country. Make your move. 


MOVE UP TO CHRYSLER 








RUMANIA 
Balkan Admirers 


Rumanians have long had a sort of 
national crush on France. Though sur- 
rounded by Slavs, they claim direct 
descent from the Roman colonizers to 
whom they owe their Latin character. 
Shunning Balkan influence, generations 
of Rumanian writers, including Eugéne 
Ionesco, looked toward Paris for in- 
spiration. Bucharest itself was planned 
in arrondissements like Paris, with wide, 
tree-lined boulevards, street cafés and a 
replica of the Arc de Triomphe. The Ru- 
manian language is peppered with 
French words 

Even though the two countries are 
separated by both ideology and con- 
siderable distance, they share some com- 
pelling political bonds. 1 hus, when 
Charles de Gaulle visited Rumania last 
week, he received a hero’s welcome 
even while he was being reviled back 
home by students in the streets of Par- 
is. Everywhere he went, thousands of 
flag-waving Rumanians turned out to 
shout “Vive la France—De Gaulle!”, 
turning his five-day stay into an im- 
pressive demonstration of genuine pro- 
French feeling. Besides, President Ni- 
colaec Ceausescu 50, is an ardent 
admirer of De Gaulle and his inde- 
pendent ways, and has used De Gaulle’s 
single-minded nationalism as a model 
and inspiration for his own efforts to 
ease out of the Soviet orbit. 

With Ceausescu at his side and a 
white ambulance trailing discreetly be- 
hind in deference to his age, De Gaulle 
plunged repeatedly into the crowds, de- 
lighting them with carefully rehearsed 
greetings in Rumanian. He talked to 
housewives, questioned workers in 
greasy overalls about wages and work- 
ing conditions, listened gravely to ser- 
enades by gypsy bands. 

Side by Side. Visibly pleased by the 
acclamation, De Gaulle told the Ruma- 
nians just what they wanted to hear. 
He encouraged Ceausescu—who is as 
critical of the Warsaw Pact as De Gaulle 
is of NATO—to join him in breaking 
up the system of blocs that divides Eu- 
rope. Flamboyantly, he invited Rumania 
“to march side by side” with France to- 
ward a united Europe free from big- 
power domination. The two leaders 
agreed to form a commission to Co- 
ordinate their efforts toward this goal, 
and De Gaulle declared in sonorous 
tones “the right of each people to speak 
in its own voice.” 

While full of praise for his ebullient 
host, Ceausescu carefully avoided mak- 
ing any provocative statements that 
might have incurred Moscow's wrath; 
he is in enough trouble with Russia al- 
ready. A series of recent head-on clash- 
es with the Kremlin has so fractured 
relations that Rumania is no longer wel- 
come at high-level Communist confer- 
ences. The open display of support from 
De Gaulle was thus a welcome boost 
to Ceausescu, whose position in the So- 
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CEAUSESCU (LEFT) & GUEST AT BUCHAREST AIRPORT 
Encouragement for the bloc-buster. 


viet-dominated camp is becoming in- 
creasingly isolated. While De Gaulle 
seeks to broaden his contacts in East- 
ern Europe, Ceausescu hopes for more 
tangible economic and political results 
from the visit, such as greater access to 
Western technology and the promise of 
closer ties with the West. 

Independent Course. After three 
years in office, Ceausescu feels secure 
enough in his position to persist in his 
independent course while simultaneous- 
ly moving toward more liberalization 
in Rumania’s tightly controlled society. 
Defying Kremlin directives, Rumania 
has maintained cordial relations with 
both China and Israel, in Soviet eyes 
the Middle East aggressor. Recently, 
Rumania balked at joining fellow War- 
saw Pact members in signing the Mos- 
cow-Washington nuclear-proliferation 
draft treaty, arguing that it failed to pro- 
tect small nations from nuclear black- 
mail by larger powers. 

Rumania has been snipping away at 
its commercial ties with Russia, which 
expects to get cut-rate prices on every- 
thing from oil to agricultural products. 
While 80% of Rumanian exports went 
to fellow Communists eight years ago, 
the West is expected to absorb 50% 
this year. Rumania recently took the un- 
precedented step of placing a $24 mil- 
lion aircraft contract with a British firm 
instead of with the Russians. Now the 
Rumanians are even negotiating to join 
the Washington-based World Bank— 
the 107-nation lending organization of 
which no Communist country except 
Yugoslavia is a member. 

To the Rumanian man in the street, 
liberalization is still mostly a promise 
[he country’s press remains the most 
controlled in Eastern Europe, and the 
police continue to keep a tight rein on 
the country’s everyday life. Still, an- 
ticipating the effects of liberalization in 
nearby Czechoslovakia, Ceausescu has 


begun to ease up on his people. “The 
past, when people went to work never 
knowing whether they would return 
home,” he says, “must never be al- 
lowed to be repeated.” To ensure that 
it is not repeated, he has purged 20,000 
Stalinists from the government, includ- 
ing the former police chief. He has 
also placed the blame for past terrors 
on his predecessor, the late Gheorghe 
Gheorghiu-Dej—seemingly unembar- 
rassed that Gheorghiu-Dej was long his 
mentor and promoter. 


AUSTRALIA 


Quest for Reassurance 

For two decades, Australia has re- 
lied on the U.S. as its chief ally in the 
Pacific. In recent years that tie was im- 
mensely strengthened by close personal 
rapport between President Johnson and 
Prime Minister Harold Holt. When Holt 
drowned in the surf off Portsea last De- 
cember, much of the intuitive under- 
standing between Washington and Can- 
berra died with him. Holt’s successor, 
John Grey Gorton, has been so beset 
by doubts about the durability of the 
U.S. commitment to Asia that Austra- 
lia is considering a complete overhaul 
of its own defense and foreign policies 

Attitudes to Test. In quest of re- 
assurance about l S intentions, Gor- 
ton this week flies to Washington for 
two days of talks with Lyndon John- 
son, whom he met only at Holt’s fu- 
neral. Johnson and the men around 
him will certainly try to allay Gorton’s 
fears. They feel that Australia’s 19th 
Prime Minister, a comparative novice 
in world affairs, may have read too 
much significance into U.S. election- 
year oratory—notably Bobby Kennedy's 
and Eugene McCarthy's dovish stand 
against further Asian involvement. Still, 
Gorton intends to test the candidates’ at- 
titudes for himself; before he returns 
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home, he expects to have private talks 
with all the U.S. presidential aspirants. 

Australia fears that its own position 
would be badly compromised if the 
U.S. were to fold the protective mil- 
itary umbrella it holds over Southeast 
Asia. Since World War II, it has based 
its defense on joint efforts with the 
U.S. and Britain to halt the spread of 
Communism on the Asian mainland. 
Thus, the Australians fought in Korea, 
helped to crush Communist insurgents 
in Malaya in the late “SOs and have 
sent 8,500 men to fight alongside U.S. 
troops in South Viet Nam. 

Though the Aussies show no sign of 
pulling out of Viet Nam, Gorton has 
begun to have doubts about Australia’s 
role. He has grumbled about the coun- 
try’s rising defense costs (currently $1.2 
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GORTON 
Doubts about the role. 


billion a year, or 5% of the gross na- 
tional product). That is only half the 
rate of U.S. defense spending. But Con- 
servative Gorton cannot easily ignore 
Australia’s long tradition of small mil- 
itary budgets—or the Labor Party op- 
position dedicated to keeping them that 
way. Gorton has also expressed misgiv- 
ings about spending some $250 million 
for 24 of the U.S.’s_ controversial 
F-111 fighter-bombers ordered by Holt's 
predecessor, Sir Robert Menzies. 

For the longer run, he questions 
whether his comparatively small (pop. 
12 million) country can afford to main- 
tain any military presence at all in 
Asia unless joined by powerful allies, in- 
cluding the U.S. Despite pressure from 
his own Cabinet, Gorton has so far re- 
fused to commit his government to keep 
forces in Malaysia after the British with- 
draw in 1971. “Our traditional concept 
of forward defense,” he said recently, 
“may have to be abandoned in the not 
too distant future.” 

Like the Israelis. Instead, Gorton has 
talked of pulling Australian troops home 
and creating a mobile “Israeli-type” citi- 
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zens’ army ready to leap into action 
anywhere in Southeast Asia on short 
notice. Washington considers such a 
“fortress Australia” policy a serious mis- 
take, arguing that it would fail to meet 
Australia's defense needs while alien- 
ating the country’s Asian neighbors, 
who depend on Australia’s overseas gar- 
risons, small though they are, to keep 
order. So far, the fortress concept re- 
mains only an idea in Gorton’s mind. 
Washington hopes to convince him that, 
whatever happens in Viet Nam and 
whoever is elected President, the U.S. 
can scarcely afford to back away from 
either its network of alliances or its mili- 
tary deployment in Asia. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
A New Stability 


As his country headed into last week's 
municipal elections, Dominican Pres- 
ident Joaquin Balaguer kept conspic- 
uously aloof. He made no campaign 
speeches and withheld endorsements, or- 
dered other government leaders to do 
likewise. By seeking to confine the cam- 
paign to local issues and personalities, 
Balaguer hoped to avoid making the 
election a national plebiscite on his two- 
year government and thus avert par- 
tisan fireworks. Yet, in the end, the 
election still came down to a vote for 
or against Balaguer. A heavy turnout 
of 1,000,000 voters gave his Reformista 
party and other pro-Balaguer indepen 
dents an estimated 90% of both the 
77 mayoralties and 488 city council 
posts that were at stake. An even big- 
ger victory for Balaguer—and for his 
country—was the honesty of the elec- 
tions and the absence of any wide- 
spread violence. 

Ambitious Renovation. As a vote of 
confidence, the election signaled a new 
stability and optimism in the Domin- 
ican Republic. Though still troubled by 
many of the problems of the under- 
developed, the country has experienced 
a relaxation of the old political ten- 
sions that triggered the 1965 revolu- 
tion. From the rich rice fields in the 
north and the green, leafy mountain 
towns of the west to downtown Santo 
Domingo, Balaguer has launched an am- 
bitious renovation of the Dominican 
Republic and its morale, helped along 
by $45 million in U.S. aid. New ware- 
houses are sprouting up along the cap- 
ital’s Ozama_ River, replacing those 
burned down in the bitter fighting three 
years ago. More than 80% of the cap- 
ital’s buildings and homes have been 
repainted in gleaming whites, blues, ros- 
es and mustard yellows. In the north 
western suburbs, broad fields have given 
way to block upon block of middle- 
and upper-class housing. 

At the same time, the economy is 
humming along like the portable ce- 
ment mixers that are busy all over the 
country. Agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction is climbing, foreign investment 
is trickling back into the country, and 


Balaguer is even planning a tourist in- 
dustry along a 25-mile strip of pow- 
dery white beach on the eastern end of 
the island. Appalling poverty and mis- 
ery still remain, of course; fetid new 
slums have sprung up north of Santo 
Domingo, and a yearlong drought in 
the parched, scabrous southern penin- 
sula has decimated cattle herds. 

But Balaguer is moving forcefully— 
and with little coordinated political op- 
position to deter him. General Elias 
Wessin y Wessin, leader of the ultra- 
right, remains in involuntary exile in 
Miami. Leftist Juan Bosch continues in 
voluntary exile in Spain. Meantime, 
their political movements within the 
country have splintered and all but dis- 
integrated. Pleas by Wessin, Bosch and 
other opposition leaders for a heavy ab- 
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BALAGUER ON ELECTION EVE 
Transition without triggers. 


stention on voting day were largely un- 
heeded by the electorate. 

Believer in Personalismo. A firm be- 
liever in personalismo, Balaguer runs a 
tight, one-man government, dispensing 
all patronage, settling all arguments and 
making all decisions, even down to per- 
sonally granting and signing every visa. 
When he needed money for a pet hy- 
droelectric project in the north, Ba- 
laguer not only arranged personally for 
$30 million in U.S. aid, but organized 
telethons in Santo Domingo and San- 
tiago that raised another $385,000 from 
Dominicans themselves. A onetime 
functionary of Dictator Rafael Trujillo, 
Balaguer stops short of being a dicta- 
tor himself. He not only lacks a dicta- 
tor’s broad powers but believes far more 
fervently in democracy and the future 
of his country than in power for pow- 
er’s sake. Last week, on the eve of the 
municipal elections, Balaguer even re- 
ferred to his regime as nothing more 
than a “transitional government.” In 
the Dominican Republic, however, any 
transition for the better must be con- 
sidered a major accomplishment. 
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You don’t need 
28 taste testers 
to make Bourbon. 


But Grand-Dad 
demandsthem. _.. 


We could probably get by with fewer taste testers. 
Or tasters who were more easily pleased. 

But our 28 taste experts are an } 
unsentimental bunch. They're paid to keep our 
Bourbon up to Grand-Dad's standards from 
the day it’s born till the day it's bottled. 

They taste a sample every day. And many 
more times while it’s aging and before it’s 
bottled. Every last one of them must agree on 
the taste, bouquet, color, flavor, character 


and uniformity. h, 
If an expert should ever wrinkle his nose, > 


that Bourbon is rejected-at once. It doesn't 
happen often. When you have 28 tasters looking 
over your Bourbon, you don’t make many 
mistakes. 
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Co rvette This is pure essence of sports car 


long hood, short rear deck, an eager look, 

responsive engine, big wheelwells to make room 

for road-grabbing wide oval tires. Touches of 
tomorrow include a futuristic cockpit, gauges aplenty 
and a sleek fiberglass body that hides away windshield 
wipers and headlights until you need them. The '68 
Corvette—America's only true sports car, reborn. 


Camaro If Corvette ever turned into a family 


car, it'd be a Camaro. There's Corvette styling in its 
long hood and bucket-seated interior; Corvette-like 
handling in the way it hugs the road. And Corvette 
response with V8 engines you can order up to the 
Turbo-Jet 396 with 325 hp. Now, you can equip any 
Camaro with new customizing sports trim: a bold 

stripe design, sporty wheel covers, a rear deck "spoiler," 
colors borrowed from Corvette (Bronze, British Green, 
LeMans Blue) or new Rallye Green, exclusively Camaro’s. 
See them at your Chevrolet dealer's Sports Department. 
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This floating dormitory houses 
175 Stevens Tech students 


The S. S. Stevens is berthed at a 
Hudson River pier in Hoboken, N.J., 
adjacent to the campus of Stevens 
Institute of Technology. Serving 
initially as an attack troop transport 
during World War II and later as a 
luxury liner, the ship provides both 
living quarters and recreational facili- 
ties. Purchased by Stevens from the 
U.S. Maritime Commission, the ship 
is an economical answer to the col- 
lege’s temporary housing shortage. 


La Built in 1944 by Bethlechem’s 
{ steet Sparrows Point, Md. shipyard, 


the 14,893-ton vessel was recently con- 
verted for use as a dormitory by our 
ship repair yard at Hoboken. State- 
rooms were renovated, utilities were 





BETHLEHEM STEEL 


reactivated, hull and superstructure 
were repainted. Some “‘student-proof- 
ing’? was also done—such as disman- 
tling the propulsion gear and welding 
all lifeboats to the davits, 


This is the first time Bethlehem ever 
polished up a vessel so it could 
spend its life at pierside. But in 
all our operations—of building or 
repairing ships, of making or rolling 
steel, of fabricating or erecting steel- 
work—we have the capability of 
handling the unique right 

along with the routine. 


BETHREHEY 
STEEL 
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No one doubts his strong right arm, 
but was that a softball Leopold Sto- 
kowski, 86, hefted in Manhattan's Cen- 
tral Park? It was. Stokie, conductor of 
the American Symphony Orchestra, is 
an old hard at the game. He patiently 
drilled his musicians for the day when 
he could talk his neighbors, the New 


York Philharmonic, into a_ friendly 
match. So there he was zinging in the 


first ball while Umpire Skitch Hender- 
son scrutinized his style. Even though 
the Philharmonic had a ringer in some 
time triangle player George Plimpton, 
Stokowski’s sluggers drummed out a 15 
10 victory. “They're younger,” allowed 
a Philharmonic musician. Not so, 
snapped the maestro: “When we play a 
game, we aim to win.” 

He may be deep in debt (he owes 
$280,000 to his lawyers) and nearing 
the final round of his losing two-year 
bout with the U.S. Selective Service 
System; yet Muhammad Ali, 25, once 
known as Cassius Marcellus Clay, still 
has that golden gift of gab. His latest 
bit of doggerel, recited on college cam 
puses while speaking for the cause of 
the Black Muslims, recounts the long 
journey in store for Joe Frazier, cur 
rent pretender to the heavyweight 
crown, if ever they should fight 

The referee wears a worried frown 

Cause he can't start 

Frazier comes down 

Who would have thought when they 

came to the fight 

They'd witness the flight 

Of the first colored satellite? 


counting ‘ul 


The Hudson River breeze was so 
fresh that for a moment it looked as if 
Lady Bird Johnson, 55, and Happy 
Rortaballan, 41, were trying out hippie 
hairstyles. Lady Bird had come to New 


York Harbor to open an exhibit for 
the projected American’ Museum of Im- 
migration on Liberty Island. Boarding 
one of Manhattan’s sightseeing boats, 
she sailed up to dock at 42nd Street, 
where Happy and Nelson were piped 
aboard to pay their respects. The Rocke- 
fellers scrambled ashore afterward, but 
the First Lady was just feeling her sea 
legs, and she chugged on up the Hud- 
son for two days of sightseeing in het 
“Discover America” campaign 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” announced 
the auctioneer at Manhattan's Parke- 
Bernet Galleries, “we now come to the 
Krupp diamond"—a flawless, 33.19-car- 
at blue-white stone once given by Ger- 
man Industrialist Baron Alfried Krupp 
to his wife Vera, and considered one 
of the world’s great gems. $100,000, 
commenced the auctioneer, and up shot 
the price. $150,000 $175,000 . 
$225,000. At $300,000, even Jeweler 
Harry Winston, who had long coveted 
the stone, was forced to drop out. Win- 
ning bid: $305,000, The determined 
purchaser: Richard Burton, who sent 
his agents to snap it up for Wife Eliza- 
beth Taylor because he fancies slipping 
a little love token on her finger now 
and again. Explained Burton’s secre- 
tary: “Mr. Burton doesn't give presents 
for a special occasion, He gives presents 
because he likes giving them.” Said 
Richard: “My little girl is ecstatically 
happy about getting it.” 

The thunder of hooves and the roar 
of the crowd have been stilled at Long 
Island's famed Belmont Park since 
1963, when the 58-year-old grandstand 
was declared unsafe. A $30 million re- 
building program (including a quarter- 
mile-long grandstand, a new clubhouse 
and 908 mutuel windows) is now com- 





HAPPY & LADY BIRD 
Alas, the wind. 
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JACKIE BOUVIER (1939) 
Again, the thunder. 


pleted, and the owners have been sorting 
through the archives for memorabilia 
to mark Belmont’s reopening with this 
week’s Carter Handicap. And what 
should turn up but a 1939 snapshot of a 
ten-year-old miss named Jackie Bouvier, 
now Jacqueline Kennedy, _ prettily 
perched on a rail at Belmont 

Soprano Anna Moffo, 32, had never 
seemed in more crystalline voice, and 
drew bravo after bravo during Verdi's 
La Traviata at West Berlin’s Deutsche 
Oper. Then, as Tenor Renato Cioni 
burst into a rousing drinking song, the 
Pennsylvania-born beauty collapsed in 
a dead faint onstage before the horri- 
fied crowd, Doctors soon brought her 
round, but announced sadly that Anna, 
childless in ten years of marriage to Ital 
ian Producer Mario Lanfranchi, had 
suffered a miscarriage. Said Anna: “I 
am terribly depressed because I wanted 
a baby more than anything else.” 

“It's great,” exclaimed Painter Jamie 
Wyeth, 21, Andrew's son. “It’s tre- 


mendous,” said Cartoonist Al Capp, 
58. “It's marvelous,” cooed Actress 
Bette Davis, 60. “I don't know how 


we'll ever pick a winner.” And quite a 
problem it was for judges at a mas- 
querade bash thrown at Manhattan's 
Cheetah discothéque in aid of Maine's 
Skowhegan School of Painting and 
Sculpture. Some 700 of the town’s In- 
folk got themselves up as spacemen, 
talking lobsters, Raggedy Anns, Quaker 
Oats boxes, even as a briefcase carry 
ing a man, But the real hit was Sculp 
tress Marisol, 38, who applied her tal- 
ents to painting cubist patterns on the 
face of one of the ladies present. “It's 
not so hard,” she laughed, “It’s just 
like painting the sculptures.” Said her 
living sculpture, behind a mask of red 
and purple: “Now I've got the highest- 
priced make-up artist in town.” 
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STUDENTS 
The Emergence of S.D.S. 


The Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety, declared Columbia Provost David 
B. Truman last week, were deliberately 
“seeking a confrontation with the uni- 
versity.” Thus Truman seemed to sup- 
port the widespread notion that the 
wave of recent demonstrations and 
strikes at Columbia were all part of a 
conscious conspiracy. That is unlikely 
S.D.S., which has played an active role 
in most of the U.S, campus uprisings, 
certainly believes in all sorts of radical 
confrontation, but conspiracy 1s not 
really its game. If anything, it is an or- 
ganization whose members shy 
away from organization 

A loosely formed amalgam of 
some 35,000 young people— 
barely 6,000 of whom pay na- 
tional dues—the far-left S.D.S. 
boasts chapters on at least 250 
campuses. Opposed to “imperi- 
alism” (whatever that means 
these days), racism and oppres- 
sion, S.D.S. finds the American 
university guilty of all three. The 
organization got its start at the 
University of Michigan as a stu- 
dent offshoot of the League for 
Industrial Democracy, a socialist 
trade-unionist group. In 1962, 
following S.D.S.’s first national 
convention at Port Huron, 
Mich., Tom Hayden, a former 
editor of the Michigan Daily, 
drafted the 30,000-word “Port 
Huron statement” that was to 
become a basic manifesto of the 
New Left. Concluding that it 
was possible to “change circum- 
stances in the school, the work 
places, the bureaucracies, the 
government,” Hayden advocated 
a participatory democracy in 
which the individual could “share in 
those social decisions determining the 
quality and direction of his life.” 

Against the Framework. S.D.S. con- 
centrated at first on civil rights issues 
It organized Northern ghetto dwellers 
in such projects as Chicago's Jobs Or In- 
come—Now (JOIN) and fought to get 
Mississippi's “Freedom delegation” seat 
ed at the 1964 Democratic Convention 
The Viet Nam war, however, led to a 
change of tactics. By 1966, S.D.S. had 
broken with the L.L.D. and decided 
against working within the existing po 
litical framework. Since then, the group 
has been trying to be what National 
Secretary Michael Spiegel, 21, a one- 
time Harvard student, calls “an inde 
pendent radical force.’ 

That independence extends to indi- 
vidual S.D.S. chapters, which plan their 
own programs, ranging from attacks 
on residence rules at Princeton to a cam- 
paign to haul down a Confederate flag 
at the University of Texas. There is re 
markably little guidance from the 
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S.D.S. national office, run by a trium- 
virate consisting of Spiegel and two 
other national secretaries, Penn State 
Graduate Carl Davidson, 24, and Uni- 
versity of Texas Graduate Robert Par- 
dun, 26. Headquarters is a pair of drab 
rooms above the Chicken House res- 
taurant on Chicago's sleazy West Mad- 
ison Street. No two chapters are alike 
At Harvard, the 200-member S.D.S. is 
a thriving, cohesive force. At Ohio's 
Oberlin College, where no national of- 
ficer has paid a visit in more than two 
years, the local chapter is a dispirited 
band of 35 students. The group has all 
but melded into the Oberlin Resistance, 
a broader-based organization whose pro 


ART SHAY 


SPIEGEL & DAVIDSON AT S.D.S. CHICAGO HQ 
How to translate alienation. 


tests recently prevented Navy recruiters 
from interviewing on campus 
Surprisingly, S.D.S. at the University 
of Iowa is stronger than at Berkeley, 
where the local chapter is lost in a wel- 
ter of radical campus groups. To raise 
funds, says Graduate Student Leonard 
Goldberg, 22, Berkeley's S.D.S. is of- 
ten reduced to “throwing a party, charg- 
ing a dollar a head and serving cheap 
beer.” Money is a problem almost ev- 
erywhere. The national $.D.S. owes the 
Federal Government $10,000 in back 
taxes. Receiving little money from head- 
quarters, Columbia Graduate John 
Fuerst, 23, hitchhikes around the coun 
try as one of S.D.S.'s eight at-large 


national officers. Fuerst is not even a 
dues-paying member, explains simply 
that “I can't afford $5." Nor are all 


S.D.S.-ers students. In New York City, 
an East Village branch is made up large 
ly of Mao-minded hippies 

What draws young people into 
S:D:S., Berkeley Sophomore Pe 


ter Stone, 20, is a desire to translate 


Says 





their sense of alienation from society 
into “a political thing.” Products of 
comfortable, middle-class homes, $.D.S 
members typically are disenchanted 
young liberals. Most feel that anti-Com- 
munism is an irrelevant stance. Prob- 
ably no more than 2% of all S.D.S.- 
ers belong to the Communist Party. 
Princeton Sophomore James Tarlau, 20, 
who was president of his high school 
student council in Manhattan, once 
worked for Democratic Representative 
William Fitts Ryan, eventually turned 
to S.D.S. after becoming appalled by 
congressional support for the Viet Nam 
war. Lawyer Ron Yank, 26, was a fra- 
ternity man at Berkeley, saw what di- 
rect action could do when a sit-in won 
more jobs for Negroes at a San Fran- 
cisco hotel. Yank joined §.D.S. while 
attending Harvard Law School, became 
co-chairman of the local chapter 

Rhetoric & la Che. S.D.S. is an- 
imated not by any master plan for 
revolution but by a sense of moral out- 
rage—to say nothing of a fascination 
with rhetoric 4 la Che. Says Columbia 
S.D.S. Chairman Mark Rudd: “It has 
energy, and that’s why I'm in it.” The 
certainty that they are morally right 
nonetheless pushes S.D.S.-ers toward 
intellectual arrogance and a facile con- 
viction that ends justify means, includ 
ing violence. For all their talk about 
“participatory democracy,” few mem- 
bers seem prepared to accept, or readi- 
ly tolerate, anybody else’s ideas on how 
society's ills can best be cured 

Nor do all $.D.S. radicals seem will- 
ing to pay the price of their convic- 
tions. Unlike Yale Chaplain William 
Sloane Coffin Jr., a 43-year-old rebel 
who is willing to go to jail to dram 
atize his opposition to the draft and 
the Viet Nam war, Columbia’s student 
strike leaders are demanding, among 
other things, total amnesty for violat- 


ing the law. There is the irony that 
neither Mark Rudd nor most of the 
other Columbia S.D.S. leaders were 


even in occupied buildings during the 
battle with police three weeks ago. Thus 
they were not among those arrested on 
criminal-trespass charges. But last week, 
Columbia's rebellious students got them- 
selves involved in a new fracas over 
the seizure of a Columbia-owned apart 
ment building in Morningside Heights 
And this time, Rudd was among 117 
persons arrested when police were called 
in to disperse the demonstrators 


UNIVERSITIES 


The Power of Professors 

For all the talk about student power, 
authority on nearly all U.S college 
campuses is held by the faculty. The 
dominance of professional, Ph.D-bear- 
ing scholars over the higher learning in 
America is now so complete that it 
amounts to what two Harvard sociolo- 
gists call The Academic Revolution 
That is the title of a massively detailed 
and perceptive book (Doubleday; $10) 
by David Riesman Christopher 
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Jencks. They applaud the American 
graduate school, which creates these ac- 
ademic professionals, as “the envy of 
the world.” But they also complain that 
the graduate school smothers much- 
needed diversity in education, often fails 
to link learning and life, and continual- 
ly belittles its teaching duties. 

The Academic Revolution is filled 
with footnotes; still, it is not a pedantic 
academic treatise and fairly sparkles 
with aphoristic insight (see box). Ries- 
man and Jencks visited only about 150 
of the nation’s 2,200 colleges, relied 
more heavily on their own judgments 
and interviews than on archive ma- 
terials or administrative documents. De- 
spite this informal method—or perhaps 
because of it—the book is likely to 
stand for years as the most reliable anal- 
ysis of higher education in the U.S. 

Peasant Revolts. The authors con- 
vincingly dispel the nostalgic notion that 
the nation’s colleges, until this century, 
were amiable castles of learning where 
faculty and students worked harmoni- 
ously together. The early U.S. college 
teachers were nonprofessionals, often 
aspiring clergymen or wealthy aristo- 
crats; they saw themselves “as police- 
men whose job was to keep recalci- 
trant and benighted undergraduates in 
line.” The faculty, in turn, was intim- 


idated by domineering presidents intent 
on “imposing their personal stamp on 
the entire college.” The aim of trustees 
was generally to promote a special in- 
terest—a religion, a social class, a vo- 
cation or locality. As a result, they 
“intervened in college affairs far more 
disastrously than is usual today.” Ries- 
man and Jencks cite a number of stu- 
dent rebellions during the 19th cen- 
tury, which they compare to “peasant 
revolts against tyranny.” 

This situation was changed drastically 
by the research-oriented university, 
which developed in the late 19th cen- 
tury and has grown steadily in influ- 
ence since. It solidified knowledge into 
disciplines in which “like-minded men 
established machinery for remaining 
like-minded.” It also radically shifted 
power to faculty committees and de- 
partment chairmen. These professional 
scholars now decide who should be ad- 
mitted to graduate schools and what 
should be taught there, hold virtual 
veto power over the selection of their 
colleagues and often over the choice of 
the president. They turn out highly ho- 
mogenized Ph.D.s who in turn. staff 
countless colleges that, instead of pur- 
suing distinct goals, increasingly shape 
curriculums to get their graduates into 
the university grad schools. 


SOME IRREVERENT OBSERVATIONS ON ACADEME 


PH.D. REQUIREMENTS. We are not 
suggesting that every Ph.D. in Eng- 
lish should have to compose a pass- 
able sonnet—though that might be 
more sensible than requiring him to 
read Anglo-Saxon. What we are sug- 
gesting is that nobody should get a 
Ph.D, in English who has not tried 
to write a sonnet, 

TEACHING ASSISTANTS. They lis- 
ten to complaints and generally pro- 
tect the professors from overexpo- 
sure to the ignorant. 

ACADEMIC STANDARDS. The 
amount of absenteeism, indolence 


and incompetence permitted students 
is far greater than that permitted al- 


most any other sort of worker. 

COLLEGE AIMS. The majority of 
those who enter college are plainly 
more concerned with accumulating 
credits and acquiring licenses than 
with learning any particular skill 
while enrolled. 

COLLEGE RESULTS. The primary 
importance of schools and colleges 
is not that they are changing the 
overall quality of life, but that to 
some extent they determine which 
particular individuals will enjoy the 
good life and which ones will not. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. Small — scholar- 
ships are usually offered to middle- 
class students whom the college 
wants to recruit and who it fears 


will go elsewhere if they don’t re- 
ceive some token of the college's 
esteem. 

RESIDENTIAL COLLEGES. One of 
the functions of a residential college 
is to emancipate the young from the 
inevitable limitations of their home 
and neighborhood before it is too 
late. Even a superb academic pro- 
gram is unlikely to move most stu- 
dents very far if they return every 
night to home and mother. 

GRADES. The relationship between 
course grades in most professional 
schools and occupational success is 
in fact very low, often approaching 
zero. 

COEDS. Relatively few women be- 
come entranced with the apparatus 
of scholarship that serves so many 
men as a substitute for thought. 

MEN’S COLLEGES. These stag in- 
stitutions preserve earlier collegiate 
styles, like the Jazz Age pride in 
holding hard liquor one can still find 
at the University of Virginia, the 
teen-age muscularity of Princeton or 
Notre Dame, or the John Wayne mil- 
itarism of Texas A. & M. 

WOMEN’S COLLEGES, We are in- 
clined to conclude that women’s col- 
leges are probably an anachronism. 
They try to separate women from 
men at a time when most women 
rightly want proximity. 





Despite the dangers of such a rigidly 
monopolized approach to learning, the 
authors do not consider the growth of 
professorial power a backward step. For 
one thing, they contend that no other 
group in society could have handled 
the problems better. A learned, confi- 
dent professional faculty also is clearly 
preferable to an untrained staff fright- 
ened of administrative whims. Scholar- 
ship obviously improves when small col- 
leges shed regional and special-interest 
prejudices, seek a more objective and 
national outlook, The acceptance of 
scholarship as an ideal has meant that 
student admissions are based on ac- 
ademic achievements rather than on 
wealth, favored prep school or alumni 
ties—although this trend, Riesman and 
Jencks puckishly suggest, may only be 
due to professors’ preference for “talk- 
ing to the already converted.” 

Ungrateful Society. Still, too many 
obstacles remain in the way of better ed- 
ucation. Although admissions are now 
based on merit, and enrollments have 
expanded, this has not had the expect- 
able result of helping children of low- 
income families break into higher 
social brackets through educational op- 
portunity, Riesman and Jencks claim 
that most of the added room has been 
filled by lower-middle-class students 
whose families now consider college 
more necessary than a few years ago. 
The poor are not blocked by costs, 
since jobs, loans and scholarships will 
get any “wholly committed student 
through college no matter how little 
money his parents have.” The real ob- 
stacle, the authors say, is that “colleges 
are primarily interested in creating a 
more equable campus atmosphere, not 
in serving a large, remote and often un- 
grateful abstraction called society.” 

For their chief villain, the authors 
keep returning to the graduate school, 
which controls the direction of under- 
graduate training and is both introspec- 
tive and oblivious to broad social needs. 
Riesman and Jencks describe the sys- 
tem as “astonishingly complacent” and 
dedicated to “training men to write pa- 
pers rather than to communicate with 
students.” They charge that too much 
research “exhibits no genuine concern 
with answering real questions or solv- 
ing important problems.” 

The Academic Revolution tentatively 
offers some proposals for reform of the 
graduate schools: they should permit 
Ph.D. candidates to attack contempo- 
rary problems that cut across a nar- 
rowly defined discipline, put more em- 
phasis on clinical and field experiences, 
and use more nonacademic experts in 
the schools. The authors, however, place 
their long-range hopes for academic re- 
form on a quite unscholarly quarter: 
those disquieting, rebellious students 
who keep demanding more relevant ed- 
ucation. “If they are a different breed, 
and if they want to build a different 
world rather than simply destroying the 
one their elders built, they can do so.” 
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THE LAW 





SUPREME COURT 
Under Siege Once More 


The more active it becomes, the more 
often the Supreme Court finds itself 
under siege. After the 1954 Brown v. 
Board of Education desegregation deci- 
sion, Southern Governors and legisla 
tors were moved to such desperate tac- 
tics as the doctrine of interposition, 
which held that the states had the right 
to nullify or block decisions when they 
thought that the Supreme Court had ex 
ceeded its powers under the Constitu- 
tion. In 1958, the Senate narrowly re- 
jected a bill to end the court's right to 


review loyalty or security cases, After 


? the 1962 school-prayer decision, Sena- 


tors led by Illinois’ Everett Dirksen 
attempted to reverse the court with a 
constitutional amendment. After that, 
the one-man, one-vote rulings prompted 
Dirksen and his friends to try calling a 
constitutional convention to overrule the 
decisions, Then came the court's steady 
extension of constitutional rights to 
criminal defendants—and the inevitable 
counterattack from Congress 

That fight has just moved to the Sen- 
ate floor, where it echoes through the 
debate on the Administration’s mam 
moth anticrime bill, currently being con- 
sidered piece by piece.* Due for a vote 
this week is Title Il, which was added 
to the bill in committee by Senators 
John McClellan of Arkansas and Sam 
Ervin of North Carolina. Now also sup- 
ported by Presidential Candidate Rich 
ard Nixon, it takes aim at the 
Supreme Court in separate pro- 
posals that would 
> Repeal in federal courts the Supreme 
Court’s 1966 Miranda decision, which 
required that suspects under arrest be 
told of their rights to silence and coun 
sel. The new provision would make 
confessions again admissible in federal 
court if given “voluntarily,” even with 
out a Miranda warning 
> Repeal the Supreme Court's 1967 
Wade decision giving suspects the right 
to have a lawyer present when they ap- 
pear in a police line-up. Eyewitness 
testimony identifying a defendant as a 
participant in a crime would then be ad- 
missible in federal court no matter how 
the line-up was conducted 
> Repeal the Supreme Court ruling that 
a confession is not admissible in fed 
eral court if it was obtained during an 
unreasonable delay between arrest and 
arraignment 
> End the right of all federal courts to 
hear habeas corpus petitions filed by 
State prisoners, 
> End the power of federal courts to re- 


dead 
five 


view the use of voluntary confessions 
or cyewitness identifications in state 
courts 


litle If provoked immediate opposi- 


Last week the Senators agreed to limit the 
mail-order sale of hand guns—though not of 
rifles or shotguns 
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NEW RECRUIT 
The ammunition is in Title Il. 


Attorney General Ramsey 
libertarians and most law 
Though some legal scholars 
do not agree with the Miranda ruling, 
virtually all of them believe that leg- 
islative attempts to overrule constitu 
tional decisions by statute establish a 
dangerous precedent. The fact that the 
court might later overrule the overrul- 
ing, at least in part, simply adds to the 
potential confusion 

Great Case. Title II's curbs have 
roots in the fear that the court is soft 
on criminals. Such criticism has not in- 
timidated the court, however. Only 
weeks ago, it extended the Miranda 
warning rights to prison inmates when 
they being questioned about in- 
volvement in other crimes. And during 
oral delivery of his opinion, Justice 
Hugo Black departed from the text to 
praise “the great case of Miranda v. Ari- 
zona.” He added that the decision, 
‘however much it may be criticized, 
was an earnest, honest attempt by this 
court to perform its duty under the Con- 


tion trom 
Clark, civil 


professors 





are 


sutution to enforce the Fifth Amend- 
ment,” which guarantees the — right 
against self-incrimination 


Further rebuttal to Miranda critics is 





that the ruling has not demonstrably 
led to fewer convictions. Studies in 
New Haven, Pittsburgh and Washing- 
ton, D.C. have found no impairment of 
law enforcement, since confessions are 
usually given only when good police 
work has already compiled enough evi- 
dence anyway. That was the case with 
Ernesto Miranda himself. After the 
court threw out his confession, he was 
promptly reconvicted without it 


EVIDENCE 
Hypnosis & the Truth 


Hypnosis is surrounded by a_per- 
sistent myth: whatever a subject says 
while in a trance represents the real. 


deep-down truth. Lawyers have always 
been wary of the claim, although lately 
some have changed their minds. On 
film and videotape, psychiatric sessions 
with murder defendants under the in 
fluence of hypnotism and so-called 
“truth drugs” are being shown in U.S 
courtrooms (TIME, Dec. 29, April 12) 
Last week, at the annual meeting of 
the American Psychiatric Association 
in Boston, New York’s Dr. Herbert 
Spiegel warned that such evidence is 
dubious indeed 

A specialist in hypnosis as well as a 
professor at Columbia University’s Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, Psy 
chiatrist Spiegel tested the clichés by 
choosing a volunteer who was “a nor- 
mal, healthy neurotic like anyone else.” 
While NBC-TV filmed the experiment 
for possible use in a documentary, Dr 
Spiegel easily and quickly put his sub 
ject into a deep hypnotic trance. Next 
he told the man that he had important 


information about a major Communist 
plot to take over the television net 
works and radio stations. Dr. Spiegel 


provided no other information; he im 
plied, however, that the subject could 
provide his own details and would not 
forget the story until he was touched 
on the left shoulder. 

Who's Harris? Almost as soon as he 
was awake, the subject began talking 
about the plot. NBC's Frank McGee, 
who had been present throughout, tried 
to shake his story, But the more Mc- 
Gee questioned, the more elaborate the 
story became. Where had he heard 
about the plot? In a loft over a play- 


SUBJECT IN TRANCE & DR. SPIEGEL 
Implications by the legion. 
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house in Greenwich Village. What did 


he remember about the loft? There had 
| been an old movie poster of Rin Tin 
Tin on the wall, and he and his friends 
had been drinking Miller High Life 
beer. McGee asked if a Jack Harris 


had been involved. The name was com 


pletely imaginary, yet soon the subject 
slipped it into the conversation, con- 
fessing that Harris had really been the 
ringleader, and was a big man who 
“looks like he could kill an ox.” 


Eventually, Dr. Spiegel put the vol- 
unteer into another trance and asked 


19%, ? him what the real truth was. He stuck 
by the story. Then McGee upped the 
pressure by saying that he had witness 
es who would swear that the subject 


had been in another city on the week 
end he was supposed to have been told 
about the plot. “That's an absolute lie! 
he shouted with conviction. “That’s the 
action of Harris and his group. That 
man is a demon.” 

Finally touched on the left shoulder 
the subject forgot the entire fabrication 
until he was shown the film five months 
later. He was flabbergasted. Left of cen 
ter politically, he thought himself fun 
damentally skeptical of Communist-con 
spiracy theories. Even the details did 
not strike any familiar chord. He does 
not drink any beer; he had never been 
to a Greenwich Village loft and Knew 
no Harris or anyone like the man he 
had so vividly described 

Skeptical Talk. The legal implications 


\t Sou nds like are important, said Spiegel. To begin 


with, the statements of a person under 


something in hypnosis are clearly not guaranteed 


truth, despite his obvious belief in what 

’ t he is saving. Dr. Spiegel suggested fur 

an ancien ther that prosecution witnesses or de 
: fendants are perfectly capable of tell 
Celtic Ballad. ing a self-damaging story that they have 
: been hypnotized into believing. Some 
Like a persons, he says, are extremely suscep 
tible and can even induce a “spontane 


smooth, gentle ous trance state” in response to any 


pressure, for instance the pressure of a 


Highla nd Scotch. police interrogation Then, if suggestions 
are made, the subject might well pick 

Like great them up, incorporate them into a story 
. and eventually make and sign a confes- 

sion. The belief could endure through 
a trial, or the entire incident could be 
forgotten thus accounting for suspects 



















eh? 


who cannot remember confessions they 
have already made 

Some of Dr. Spiegel’s colleagues 
had doubts about his theory. McGee, 





it was ——™ out, was aligned with 
Dr. Spiegel in the mind of the sub 
ject un the subject have been made 
to tell his story to the FBI? The cur 
rent experiment did not answer that 
question, but to Dr. C. Knight Al 
drich. a psychiatrist at the University 
ot Chicago School of Medicine, the 
Spiegel film was nonetheless persuasive 
] am not saying ihat testimony under 





hypnosis has no place in a court of 
law he said, “but it must be viewed 
as not having superior vahdity, Courts 
should be highly skeptical of test 
ded Scotch Whisky. Imported by gram Distillers Co., N mony given under hypnosis.” 


Seagram’ S 100 Pipers Scotch Whisky _ 


y drop bottled in Scotland at 86 proof. Ble 
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When a camera comes along that’s well made, easy to 
use, and so brilliantly designed that it lets the average 
person make professional-quality pictures without 
fuss or guesswork, it’s bound to become popular 

Our Honeywell Pentax Spotmatic is that camera, and 
today, it outsells every other camera in its class 

Probably the major reason for its success is the 
Spotmatic’s foolproof full-format through-the-lens 
exposure ¢ ontrol system. Uncannily accurate, it 
assures you correctly exposed pictures under just 
about any lighting condition you'll ever encounter 
from deep shade to shining seashore 

Another important reason is the outstanding optic al 
system built into the Spotmatic. From its bright, clear 
viewfinder that lets you see what the lens sees 
to the razor-sharp lens itself, these great Pentax 
optics insure great results —crisp, clear prints or slides 
with amazing detail and faithful colors 

Then, there's the simplicity of design that makes 
the Spotmatic so pleasant to use, and the high 
quality of workmanship that means you'll use it for 
a long, long time 

Finally, there’s the feeling you get when you get hold 


of a Pentax Spotmatic. Hard to do justice to in words 
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it’s a combination of compact size, light weight 

and perfect balance that makes any other 35mm 

single-lens reflex camera seem overly big by comparison 
With a superb 50mm f/1.4 lens, the Spotmatic costs 

about $289.50, depending upon accessories; with 55mm 

{/1.8 lens, it’s about $249.50. See it at your Honeywell 

Pentax dealer's soon, and you'll see why it heads 

the best-seller list! Forliterature, please mail the coupon 


Honeywell takes the guesswork 
out of tine photography. 
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Honeywell Photographic, Mail Station 209 275 


Denver, Colorado 80217 


Please send free Honeywell Pentax literature to 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 
Before Columbus or the Vikings 
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Chiseled into a crude stone tablet in 
the language of the ancient Phoenicians, 
the mysterious inscription has tantalized 
scholars for nearly a century. “We are 
the Sons of Canaan from Sidon, the 
city of the king,” runs the translation. 
“Commerce has cast us on this distant 
shore, a land of mountains.” The tablet 
tells of ten Phoenician trading vessels 
that embarked from the ancient port of 
Ezion-geber (near the modern Israeli 
town of Elath) on the Gulf of Aqaba, 
possibly in the 7th century B.C. Pre- 
sumably, they sailed through the Red 
Sea, rounded the tip of Africa, and were 
caught by a fierce ocean storm. Driven 
into the South Equatorial Current, one 
of the ships must have been swept across 
the Atlantic to the coast of Brazil. And 
there the hardy band of voyagers left 
their historic memoir. 

Scholars have long considered the 
story a clever but farfetched hoax. How 
could those Middle Eastern mariners in 
their small ships actually have made a 
landfall on the shores of the New World 
hundreds of years before Columbus or 
the Vikings or the half-dozen other 
claimants of the discovery of the Ameri- 
cas? Now, a respected authority on Se- 
mitic languages, Professor Cyrus H. 
Gordon of Brandeis University, has dis- 
covered additional evidence that may 
moderate the scholarly skepticism. 

Garble. The Phoenician text has a 
pedigree almost as strange as the tale it 
tells. In 1872, a slave belonging to a 
landowner named Joaquim Alves de 
Costa supposedly found the inscription 
on a broken stone tablet on his sprawl- 
ing estate in the tropical rain forests of 
Brazil's Paraiba state. Costa’s son, a 
draftsman, made a copy of the baffling 
markings and sent it to the Brazilian 
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Emperor’s Council of State. Subse- 
quently, Ladislau Netto, director of the 
national museum, worked out a crude 
translation. Though Netto was con- 
vinced of the inscription’s authenticity, 
he never located the original stones, 
and his contemporaries generally scoffed 
at the story as a fairy tale, Translations 
of the inscription that circulated among 
scholars of the day were so garbled 
that they justified the scoffing. 

For many years, few experts took 
the story seriously. Then, at a Prov- 
idence, R.I., rummage sale two years 
ago, Dr. Jules Piccus, professor of Ro- 
mance languages at the University of 
Massachusetts, paid a few cents for a 
tattered and yellowed scrapbook that 
once belonged to Wilberforce Eames, a 
turn-of-the-century American bibliogra- 
pher. Piccus discovered that the old 
scrapbook contained a letter written by 
Netto in 1874. The Rio museum direc- 
tor included not only his translation of 
the Phoenician text but also a tracing 
of the original copy he had received 
from the plantation owner's son. 

Convincing Nuances. Piccus called 
in his old friend Gordon, a language de- 
tective famous for his identification of 
an ancient Cretan script known as Lin- 
ear A. Long a proponent of the theory 
that ancient civilizations of South 
America were somehow influenced by 
Middle Eastern culture, Gordon care- 
fully compared the Paraiba inscription 
with the latest work on Phoenician writ- 
ing. He found that it contained nuances 
and quirks of Phoenician style that 
could not have been known to a 19th 
century forger. “The alternatives are ei- 
ther that the inscription is genuine,” 
said Gordon, “or that the guy was a 
great prophet.” 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOR 


Love at the Zoo 

Nothing frustrates zoo curators quite 
so much as trying to mate stubbornly 
uncooperative animals. Though many 
wild beasts are compliant enough about 
breeding behind bars, others seem to 
lose their reproductive urge as soon as 
they lose their freedom. But their sexu- 
al indifference to their own kind, Zu- 
rich Zoologist Heini Hediger told a 
symposium on animal behavior in San 
Francisco last week, may obscure a sim- 
ple fact: they sometimes learn to prefer 
their keepers to their natural mates. 

As director of the Zurich Zoo, He- 
diger did not have to search far for 
examples of such unproductive infatua- 
tions. One of his zoo’s prized posses- 
sions, a 5-ft.-high African shoebill stork, 
barely acknowledges the presence of a 
female acquired especially for him. In- 
stead, he saves all the normal male 
shoebill signs of affection—lowered 
head, lively clapping of the wooden- 
shoe-shaped bill, peculiar gulping noises 
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HEDIGER & FRIEND 
Safer in super-alpha. 


—for his caretaker. Sometimes animal 
passions become actively embarrassing; 
recently, while a repairman was crouch- 
ing in an emu’s enclosure, the huge, 
ostrichlike Australian bird decided that 
the intruder was a female emu and be- 
haved accordingly. At times the sexual 
play verges on the pathetic. “We have 
seen instances,” says Hediger, who is 
also a professor of animal psychology 
and biology at Zurich University, 
“where tortoises have regarded the shoe 
of their keeper as a mate.” 

Leonine Hazards. Such biological be- 
fuddlement is more evident among an- 
imals who have either been raised by 
humans or brought to zoos as young- 
sters. Under a keeper’s warm and sym- 
pathetic care, Hediger explains, they 
gradually shed their innate fear of man 
and begin to accept him as an equal in 
every respect. Occasionally, after such 
“imprinting” or “assimilation,” as an- 
imal behaviorists call these processes, 
male animals regard their keeper as a 
sexual rival. A male lion, for example, 
usually sits benignly by while the keep- 
er strokes his lioness. But if the keeper 
shows affection for the lioness while 
she is in heat, the male may rear up, 
roar menacingly and act as if he is 
ready to tear his cage—and his keeper— 
apart. 

Since animal society is essentially 
hierarchal, says Hediger, humans who 
face dangerous creatures in their cages 
should assume a super-alpha status—in 
other words, a rank above that of the 
topmost animal. If he fails to assert 
such authority, the zookeeper risks find- 
ing the animals as impudent, mischie- 
yous and eager to take advantage of 
any sign of weakness as school chil- 
dren with an unsure and inexperienced 
teacher. And the animals’ pranks, He- 
diger adds dryly, can produce far more 
painful consequences. 
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Q. How many beans are in the box? 


A. About twice as many beans as you'd 
find in a normal station wagon. 


If you can put $2499.00* into a Volkswagen Station Wagon, you Can put exactly 1,612,462 beans into a Volkswagen Station Wagon 











IT'S NOT THE 
COMMUNICATION EXPLOSION 
THAT SBURYING 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. 


NG IT DOWN. 











American business is in the computer age when it 
comes to collecting and processing information. And, 
for the most part, in the pencil age when it comes to 
communicating it. 

The time it takes to sort and process the most 
complex information has been cut from weeks, even 
years, down to minutes and seconds. 

But it can still take a man and a secretary working 
with pencils and a typewriter the better part of the 
morning to geta ridiculously few pages of normal busi- 
ness communication written and out the door. 

American business can’t afford the extravagance 
of pencils and typewriters alone to do its paperwork. 
There’s simply too much of it. And the price is too 
high. 


What It Costs To Write It Down 


Right now it costs $2.49 to get one business letter 
from one businessman’s head to another business- 
man’s hands. 

Maybe that doesn’t sound like a lot. But if you have 
100 people in your office, each writing five letters a 
day, it sounds frightening. 

Because then it’s costing you $298,800 a year. 

$298,800 ayear. This year. In twenty years it’s going 
to sound twice as frightening. Because it’s probably 
going to cost you twice as much to have the same num- 
ber of people write the same number of letters. In 
1955, forexample, a secretary to type those letters cost 
$4,539 in salary and overhead. Today it’s $6,396. At 
this rate, in 1978 she’ll cost almost $10,000. 

It’s been happening like that in offices just about 
every twenty years. Salaries double, productivity 
doesn’t. 


Why 

Because people, working with pencils and typewrit- 
ers, can’t produce any more for $10,000a year than they 
can for $4,000. 

A secretary whotypes and retypes a man’s longhand 
notes or takes his thoughts in shorthand, then types 
and retypes them, is still producing usable words at 
the same basic rate she was twenty years ago. 

A fact which really makes the question of cost aca- 
demic. Because 1948 productivity just isn’t enough. 
At any cost. 

There is so much paperwork to be done today, and 
so much coming, that it’s actually going to reach a 
point where no matter how much you're willing to in- 
crease your salaries, or pay overtime, or pay part-time 
help, you’re just not going to get the work out. 

We are running out of people to process paper. 


The Point Of No Return 


It can’t be too far away. 

Between 1960 and 1965, the number of pro- 
fessional, technical and managerial people 
creating paperwork increased by 22% over 
the number of people to do it. 

By 1975, this gap will have grown to 57%. 

Which makes it vital that American 
business find a faster way to process paper. 


IBM has the way. 





The Return From No Return 

Right today, one man using IBM dictation equip- 
ment can get his thoughts recorded four times faster 
than he can by writing them in longhand and very 
nearly twice as fast as a secretary can by writing them 
in shorthand. 

And with a remarkable IBM magnetic tape type- 
writer, the MT/ST, asecretary can get those thoughts 
out the door in final form, including your revisions, 
in half thetime.(Onthe MT/ST she can type at rough 
draft speed, type right over mistakes, then press a few 
buttons to get back a page of error-free final copy in 
two minutes—automatically.) 

Used systematically throughout an office, these two 
pieces of IBM equipment alone have increased peo- 
ple’s productivity by 50%. 

Which means that at a time when paperwork is in- 
creasing faster than the number of people to do it, a 
company can handle the increase with the people who 
are available. 

Which also means that atatime when the need for 
conceiving ideas is as critical to business as the need to 
communicate them, people can have the time to think. 

Call, don’t write (not at $2.49 a letter!) your IBM 
Office Products Division Representative. He’s ready 
to talk in detail about your particular problems. 
And opportunities. 


Machines should work. People should think. 


OFFICE PRODUCTS DIVISION, 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 
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IBM | 
























1. IBM Desk Top Transcribing Unit and 
2. Cordless Dictation Unit. 

Four times faster than writing 

it down and almost twice as fast as 
dictating to a secretary. 


3. The IBM MT/ST. 
Lets a secretary type at 
rough draft speed, type 
right over mistakes, press 
a few buttons, and then 
get back error-free final 
copy automatically. 


4. The IBM Selectric® 
Typewriter. 

The typewriter that 
eliminates jamming and 
lets you change type 
faces in seconds. 


*as long as crown, crystal and case remain intact. 


The Electric Timex. 
No winding. 
Electric accuracy. $39.95. 


The facts speak for themselves 
With the Electric Timex, 
instead of a mainspring in your watch, 
you have a tiny replaceable energy 
cell that gives off steady electric accuracy 
for a year. 
Instead of a watch you have to 
wind, this is a watch you never wind. 
Instead of the high price you'd 
expect to pay for an electric watch, the 
Electric Timex starts at $39.95. 
(The calendar model is $45.00.) 
Instead of a watch you have to 
pamper, Timex gives you rugged 
dependability. 
And add to all this the fact that 
the Timex is waterproof? dustproof? 
shock-resistant. 
Should you get an Electric Timex? 
As we said, the facts speak for 
themselves. 


More people buy TIMEX® 
than any other watch in the world. 





SPORT 
HORSE RACING 


The Dancer's Fall 


Nobody is going to convince Danc- 
er’s Image that a dog’s life is all that 
bad. Consider just one week in the life 
of a horse. First, Dancer's Image was 
disqualified from first place in the Ken- 
tucky Derby; then he was disqualified 
from third place in the Preakness. 

It took the stewards at Louisville’s 
Churchill Downs race track 43 hours 
of interrogation and deliberation to de- 
what to do about Peter Fuller's 
grey colt, who was found to have been 
drugged when he won the Derby. In 
the end, the stewards succeeded only in 
adding to the mystery that surrounds 
the case. They awarded first place (plus 
the $122,600 purse) to Calumet Farm's 





cide 


Forward Pass. They suspended the 
Dancer's trainer, Lou Cavalaris, and 
his assistant, Robert Barnard, for 30 


days. They issued a tight-lipped state- 
ment that spoke of “certain matters” 
that were deserving of “further investi 
gation and action.” But they did not 
say what those “certain matters” were, 
and left the job of probing into them 
to the Kentucky state racing commis 
sion, Nor, for that matter, did the stew- 
ards directly answer a single one of the 
pressing questions in the case 

Did Dancer's Image receive a dose 
of the painkiller Butazolidin too few 
hours before the Derby? The colt suf- 
fers from chronically sore and swollen 
ankles, and Cavalaris admitted giving 
him the anti-inflammatory analgesic on 
Sunday, 144 hours before the race 
The drug was actually administered by 
a veterinarian, Dr. Alex Harthill, who 
turns out to be something of a con- 
troversial figure, Although he is known 
as “the Derby Vet” for treating such 
former winners of the race as Carry 
Back, Northern Dancer and Lucky Deb- 
onair, Harthill has twice been implicat- 
ed in drugging scandals. In 1954, he 
was suspended “indefinitely” (later re- 
duced to 60 days) by stewards at Chi- 
cago’s Washington Park for administer- 
Ing a stimulant to a horse that sub- 
sequently won a $25,000 stakes race 
In 1956, he was acquitted by a New Or- 
leans court of charges that he bribed a 
testing-laboratory official to destroy 
urine and saliva specimens taken from 
a horse at the Fair Grounds race track, 

Harthill and Cavalaris both insist that 
neither of them gave Dancer's Image a 


second dose of Butazolidin, that the 
“Bute” discovered in his urine after the 
Derby must have been residue from 


the Sunday treatment—although horses 
normally retain Butazolidin in their sys- 
tems for no more than 72 hours. There 
was speculation that because Dancer's 
Image stood in ice (to reduce the ankle 
swelling), also received steroid and B- 
complex-vitamin injections, the Buta- 
zolidin was “frozen” in his system for 
an abnormally long time. 

The stewards apparently did not buy 
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FORWARD PASS WINNING PREAKNESS (RIGHT, DANCER’S IMAGE) 


Disqualification instead of vindication. 


that notion. By suspending Cavalaris, 
and particularly Assistant Trainer Bar 
nard, they suggested a belief that Danc- 
er’s Image had indeed received addi- 
tional Butazolidin—probably sometime 
between Tuesday night and Thursday 
night preceding the Derby, During that 
period, Cavalaris was in Fort Erie, On- 
tarlo, tending to other horses in his 
string, and Barnard was in charge of 
Dancer's Image. However, by failing to 
penalize Harthill and giving only token 
suspensions to the trainers (they could 
have been barred for life), the stewards 
indicated they had no proof 1) that a 
second dose was administered, or 2) if 
one was, that Cavalaris or Barnard knew 
anything about it 

Could somebody unconnected with 
Fuller's stable have given Dancer's Im- 
age the drue—either purposely or mis- 
takenly? Before last week's hearing, 
Owner Fuller complained of “gross neg- 
ligence” in the security arrangements 
at Churchill Downs, and hinted: “Some- 
one may have gotten to the horse.” 
Although Fuller has received some hate 
mail lately—for donating $62,000 of 
Dancer's Image’s winnings to Martin 
Luther King's widow—the idea that a 
stranger purposely drugged the horse is 
farfetched. Butazolidin is neither a stim- 
ulant nor a sedative; it cannot make a 
good race horse out of a bad one, or a 
had horse out of a good one. Among 
the myriad rumors in Louisville last 
week was the story that someone fave 
Bute to Dancer's Image by accident at 
night, mistaking him for another horse 
—and the stewards gave it some cre 
dence by questioning other horsemen 
whose charges had been stabled near 
the Dancer's barn during Derby week 
But Dancer’s Image is a grey, an un 
usual color among thoroughbreds. He 
also is 1,050 Ibs. of fighting muscle; any- 
body blind enough to invade his stall 
by mistake would be taking his life 
in his hands especially if he tried to 


force a pill down the horse's throat 
Could the post-Derby urinalysis have 
heen in error? Could Dancer's Image's 
urine sample have been tampered with 
or mixed up with a specimen 
yome other horse? Kentucky's drug-test 
ing methods came under severe attack 
at last week's hearing from Fuller and 
his attorney, Arthur Grafton. They 
questioned both the security in the lab 
oratory and the accuracy of its anal 
ysis. When Owner Fuller demanded 
some of the specimen for an indepen- 
dent analysis, he was told, sorry, it had 
all been used in the original tests. 
Calling the track stewards’ decision 
“completely unsatisfactory,” Fuller's at- 
torney filed an appeal last week with 
the racing commission—a move that at 
least will assure publication of all the 
facts: unlike the stewards, the commis- 
sion must hold an open hearing. And 
if that appeal fails, Fuller & Co. can 
then take their case to the courts (pos 
sibly all the way to the U.S. Supreme 
Court), where anything could happen 
Dancer's Image could even win the Ken 
tucky Derby after all. Last October, an 
appellate court in Ohio ruled that Bu- 
tazolidin could not be regarded as an 
illegal drug—because it had not been 
proved to affect a horse's performance 


from 


in a race. 
Whatever the complications of the 
Derby scandal, there was no debate 


over the Dancer's disqualification in the 
Preakness at Pimlico, Fuller, who orig 
inally that he would not run the 
horse if Cavalaris was suspended, 
changed his mind and entered Dancer's 
Image 16 minutes before the Preakness 
deadline. “He will vindicate himself. 
once and for all,” insisted Cavalaris, 
who had to settle for watching the race 
on TV. But the vindicating was done 
by Forward Pass. In the stretch, Danc 
er’s Image clipped one horse's heels, 
slammed broadside into another horse, 
and wound up trailing Forward Pass 


said 
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More Americans enjoy Cutty Sark 
than any other Scotch. The N®@ 1 
reason is in the bottle...the real 

proof is in your glass. Treat 
yourself to Cutty Sark tonight. 








across the finish line by six lengths 
The Pimlico stewards took only 15 min- 
utes to disqualify the Dancer and make 
Forward Pass’s victory official—there- 
by giving the Calumet Farm colt two 
legs on racing's Triple Crown 


TENNIS 
Metallic Step Farther 


With new scoring systems, new syn- 
thetic playing surfaces and competition 
between amateurs and pros, tennis 
seems to have entered a long-overdue 
era of change. Last year even the ter 
nis racket itself took on a new look 
with the T2000 steel racket, designed 
by France’s René (“the Crocodile”) La 
coste and marketed in the U.S. by the 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. Now A. G 
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DRYSDALE WITH ALUMINUM RACKET 
Sweeter than steel. 


Spalding & Bros, has gone a metallic 
step farther and produced a racket made 
of aluminum 

Like the steel racket, “the Smasher,’ 
as Spalding calls it, is open-throated to 
cut wind resistance, increase the speed 
and power of a player's swing. Unlike 
the T2000, which has its strings at 
tached to a crown inside the frame, the 
aluminum racket is strung convention 
ally, through nylon-lined holes in the 
racket’s head. This increases the size ol 
the “sweet spot,” the area of the racket 
face on which the ball can be hit with 
good effect, and makes the racket less 
likely to spin or twist on shots hit near 
the mm 

Because aluminum alloy is also stiff- 
er than steel, top players who have 
used the new racket claim to get better 
control on volleys, lobs and drop shots 

The ball doesn’t Hy off the surface as 
it does with steel,” says the U.S.’s Den 
nis Ralston who, along with South Al 
rica’s Cliff Drysdale, plans to use the 
aluminum racket on this year’s pro tour 
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Fighting chance 


The professor and his medical students have just left the 
premature nursery, But one student lingers, gripped by the 
drama in miniature before his eyes 

Three pounds of humanity battling to survive Helped 
by atmosphere precisely enriched with oxygen and held at 
the right humidity. Helped by air temperature regulated by 
a tiny thermostat taped to the red, wrinkled skin. Given a 
fighting chance by the miracle of modern pediatrics 

All at once, the student knows: this is the field for him 
But how can he stretch funds that are barely enough for ten 
normal years of costly medical training? How can he hope to 


go on and specialize in pediatrics? 
now he knows he'll try 

Working against odds is familiar, too, in A. H. Robins 
pharmaceutical research. Hundreds upon hundreds of ex- 
ploratory experiments may seem to lead nowhere. Yet how 
worthwhile those trics become when one finally breaks 


The odds are tough Yet 


through and points the way to some new, more effective 
medicine for your doctors of today and tomorrow 


A.H. ROBINS COMPANY, IN¢ 
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TRANSPLANTS 
Why Some Survive 


One of five surviving heart-transplant 
patients, 62-year-old John Stuckwish, 
died in Houston last week, seven days 
after Dr. Denton A. Cooley sutured a 
homicide victim’s heart into his chest 
But the other four were alive and fight- 
ing strongly for survival at week's end 
Four and a half months after surgery, 
South Africa’s Philip Blaiberg, 58, was 
confidently planning to swim again, 
come summer. In Houston, Everett ¢ 
Thomas, 47, continued to improve at 
an amazing rate. Frederick West, 45, 
felt well enough to play chess with his 
doctors at London’s National Heart 
Hospital. And in Paris, Dominican Fa- 
ther Damien Boulogne, 56, who re- 
ceived his new heart on May 12, pro- 
gressed so encouragingly that his doc- 
tors switched him from intravenous to 
almost completely oral medication. 

Why have they survived while ten 
have not? Although a transplant pa- 
tient’s normal rejection of foreign tis- 
sue can spell failure and death, so far 
no heart recipient seems to have un- 
dergone such rejection. To forestall this 
immunological reaction, some of the 
transplant teams administered heavy 
doses of a drug called Imuran and cor- 
tisone-like hormones. Herein lay a sec- 
ond danger. Overdoses could render the 
patient's body incapable of controlling 
infection; apparently this happened in 
the case of Louis Washkansky, the 
world’s first transplant recipient. 

Dying Organs. By far the most com- 
mon cause of death among heart-trans- 
plant patients has been the overall state 
of their health before surgery. In most 
cases, the transplanted heart has not 
failed its recipient. But in at least five 
of the ten who died, lungs, liver, kid- 
neys or brain, damaged severely as a 
result of the patient’s longstanding heart 
disease, failed to keep pace with the 
strong transplanted heart or were be- 
yond any chance of recovery. “Almost 
invariably,” says one pioneer in treat- 
ment of transplants, “the patient con- 
sidered suitable for a transplant can be 
characterized as a few islands of viable 
tissue in a sea of dead or dying cells.” 
Thus almost anyone sick enough to 
qualify for a heart transplant may al- 
ready be too sick to survive. Converse- 
ly, anyone well enough to survive may 
not be sick enough to qualify for the 
still highly experimental surgery 

As a result, standards for deciding 
who should receive transplants are 
changing. Some renowned heart spe- 
cialists are focusing their search for 
recipients on younger, relatively health- 
ier men. Stanford University’s Norman 
E. Shumway Jr., who has performed 
two transplants on patients who failed 
to survive, puts it this way: “We aren't 
going to do any more transplants in 
dying patients whose lungs, kidneys and 
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other organs have accommodated them 
selves to a failing heart.” To adopt 
such an approach, heart transplanters 
will require the elusive solution of an- 
other problem: how to tell when a pro- 
spective recipient’s other organs have 
crossed the line between possible re 
covery and irreversible damage. 
Chances of survival with a new heart 
are slim, but the odds against a lung 
transplant are unknown. Only three 
whole - human-lung transplants are 
known to have been attempted in med- 
ical history, and the longest any of the 
patients survived was 18 days. Despite 
the minimal experience and maximal 
risk, a team of ten doctors and ten as- 
sistants made a fourth try at Edin- 
burgh’s Royal Infirmary last week. The 
team was headed by Scotland’s Dr. An- 
drew Logan, a pioneer in heart-valve 
surgery. The patient: 15-year-old Alex 
Smith of the Isle of Lewis, one of Brit- 
ain’s Outer Hebrides islands, who ac- 
cidentally swallowed enough weed kill- 
er to damage one of his lungs critical- 
ly. The donor: Anne Main, an 18-year- 
old Edinburgh bank teller who died as 
a result of an overdose of aspirin-like 
painkiller. Tight-lipped in reaction to 
the press publicity that followed Dr. 
Donald N. Ross's London heart trans- 
plant two weeks ago, Logan and his 
colleagues would say nothing more than 
“The patient is doing well—at present.” 


PSYCHIATRY 


Understanding Militancy 
Psychiatrists and psychologists are 
well aware of the pitfalls involved in at- 
tributing common motivation to an en- 
tire group of people. Still, within 
bounds, such attempts at mass analysis 
can be useful. Last week two psychia- 
trists addressing the 124th annual meet- 





GREEN BERET (RIGHT) IN VIET NAM 
To reconfirm belief; to win freedom from the parents. 


ing of the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation in Boston assessed the psycho- 
logical forces at work within two of 
the nation’s most militant if dissimilar 
groups—Green Beret volunteers and 
members of the Black Power move- 
ment. A third presented his views on 
the attitudes of white city fathers who 
must cope with militant blacks. 

> Dr. Peter G. Bourne, a staff psy- 
chiatrist at Stanford University Medi- 
cal Center, spent three months observ 
ing a twelve-man Special Forces “A” 
team—the Green Berets—operating in 
the remote, Viet Cong-infested Central 
Highlands of South Viet Nam, Com- 
paring them to racing-car drivers, 
Bourne told how the enlisted men in 
the group repeatedly challenged their 
commanding officers to attempt mis- 
sions fraught with the possibility of 
injury and death. In turn, the men at- 
tempted to match their commanders 
with death-defying exploits of their own. 
Such compulsive courting of disaster 
contrasts sharply with the attitudes of 
the average infantryman, said Dr. 
Bourne, probably as a result of the fact 
that the Special Forces soldiers had 
been aggressive, individualistic and self- 
reliant types since childhood. By sur- 
viving such constant exposure to haz- 
ard, Bourne felt, each Green Beret re- 
confirmed his own belief that he was 
invulnerable and omnipotent. 

> Dr. Charles Pinderhughes, a Negro 
psychiatrist at Boston’s Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital, likened those who 
join the Black Power movement to ado- 
lescents fighting for independence from 
resistant parents. The group's militancy, 
he told the meeting, stems from the fail- 
ure of white “parents” to allow Ne- 
groes to take their rightful place in 
the American “family.” Explaining the 
comparison, which most Negroes would 
dismiss as patronizing, Pinderhughes 
pointed out that a thwarted adolescent 
often becomes alienated and antisocial. 
Black Power militants, he said, might 
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His handiwork on his back, an Oberammergau woodcarver will find customers in Ettal 


Penk oh 





400 years ago, the woodcarvers of Oberammergau 
would walk to your house to sell you their little masterpieces. 
Now you have to go to them. 


Lucky you. 


Because the road to Oberammergau takes you along 
the rich banks of the ageless Rhine and through the dark green 
heart of the fabled Black Forest. 


The road to Oberammergau takes you through little white Alpine 
villages, where you'll meet people as famous for their way with 
clocks and toys as they are for the warmth of their welcome 


The road to Oberammergau takes you through the charming city 
of Munich. Ancient beer gardens, modern jazz, great opera— 
you can see and hear it all there, just a short 42 kilometers 
away from Oberammergau. 


Maybe that's why Oberammergau doesn't seem like such 

a long way to go to see a woodcarver, Not when you consider all 
you're going to see along the way. Getting there is more than 
half the fun when you fly Lufthansa German Airlines 


And remember, Lufthansa is the airline that 
keeps your airfare dollars here while you enjoy 
a fabulous vacation in Germany. 





Elegance under an inn’s thatched roof Linderhof, Ludwig II's palace. 


see Vacationland Germany win © Lufthansa 


See 


Vacationland 
Germany 


Lufthansa’s 


EUROPACAR HOLIDAY TOURS 


320 8 86°338 


Includes round-trip jet—20 nights accom- 

modation in Brilon, Germany—rented Avis 

Opel Kadett—1000 kilometers free. 
Includes round-trip jet to 


°343 
Munich—20 nights ac- 


commodation in Zell am See—rented Avis 
Opel Kadett—1000 kilometers free. 





EUROPACAR GERMAN HOLIDAY 


$ Includes round-trip jet to 
Frankfurt or Munich—20 
nights accommodation in selected cities 


and resorts of Germany—rented Avis Opel 
Kadett—1000 kilometers free. 





EUROPACAR BUY’N DRIVE TOUR 


°338 = °343 


Includes round-trip jet to Frankfurt or Mu- 
nich, plus 20 nights accommodation. Pur- 
chase price of European car of your choice 
extra. What you save on car delivery in 
Europe can pay for your vacation. 





EUROPACAR COACH TOUR 


5434 21 days Germany, Hol- 

land, France, Austria, 
Switzerland and Belgium in an air-cooled 
motorcoach. Round-trip jet New York to 


Amsterdam, all ground transportation, ho- 
tels, most meals, and tips. 





Free colorful Vacationiland Germany bro- 
chure is now available from your Travel 
Agent—or any Lufthansa Office. 


. 
via Amsterdam via Frankfurt 


Lufthansa German Airlines, Dept. N-524 
410 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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similarly reject the idea of rejoining 
the U.S. family as full-fledged rel- 
atives, even if such a status is even- 
tually offered to them. “Much of the 
outcome,” he said, “depends on the ex- 
tent to which White America can sup- 
port the movement.” 

Dr. John Spiegel, director of Bran- 
deis University’s Lemberg Center for 
the Study of Violence, approached 
black militancy from the opposite camp 
Many municipal leaders, he reported, 
still deny that there is a racial problem 
in their respective cities. “If trouble 
comes, they blame it on punks, outsid- 
ers and Communists rather than on 
white racism and other injustices.” An- 
other group of city officials, said Dr 
Spiegel, act as if they understand the 
problem, speak expansively about the 
steps they are taking, but in reality do 
litte or nothing constructive. Spiegel 
calls this “the Jerry Cavanagh Phe- 
1. Detroit, where Cavanagh 
or, suffered the nation’s most de- 
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structive riots last summer despite a 
race-relations program considered elf 
fective by the city’s government. “We 
are more willing to settle for violence 
than to change the social attitudes un- 
derlying it,” says Spiegel, “just as many 
people are willing to suffer neuroses 
rather than undergo treatment and work 
to resolve them.” 


BIOCHEMISTRY 
New Clues to Schizophrenia 


For years, some physicians have sus- 
pected that schizophrenia is associated 
with a biochemical imbalance in the 
brain, but the nature of the imbalance 
eluded them, Last week, at the Boston 
psychiatry meeting, two researchers re- 
ported on recent studies that may pro- 
vide new clues to some of the sub- 
stances involved in the bizarre symp- 
toms of the disease 

Dr. Jacques Gottlieb, of Detroit's La 
fayette Clinic, told a tale of three lab- 
oratories: Lafayette, the Massachusetts’ 
Worcester Foundation for Experimental 
Biology, and the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences’ Institute of Psychiatry. In- 
dependently, each had discovered in- 
creased amounts of a component of 
the alpha-2-globulin fraction in the 
blood of schizophrenia victims, Alpha-2- 
globulin is a normal part of blood plas- 
ma, containing many proteins. In the 
blood of 60% of the schizophrenics 
studied by Gottlieb, the fraction was 
present at far-above-normal levels, The 
excessive alpha-2-globulin, Gottlieb the 
orizes, may perforate brain-cell walls 
and cause leakages that could disrupt 
the organ’s normal processes, Such dis 
ruptions might contribute to the delu 
sions, hallucinations and withdrawn 
state of schizophrenia victims. 

Damaging Proportions. So far, the 
function of the substance, even in nor 
mal amounts, is unknown, Its level in 
the bloodstream generally rises under 
conditions of stress, however, so it is ap 
parently involved in the biochemistry 


of tension and anxiety. In the schizo 
phrenic patient, Gottlieb points out, ten- 
sion and anxiety are already “out of 
control.” Thus its level may rise un 
checked to mind-damaging proportions. 

By coincidence, the Worcester Foun- 
dation research team working with Dr 
John R. Bergen discovered and tested 
similar blood fractions simultaneously 
with the Lafayette team. They injected 
the substance into rats that had been 
trained to reach food by climbing a 
rope. The injections disoriented the rats 
and impaired their climbing ability. A 
similar effect on a rat’s shinnying skills 
is also caused by derivates of 3,4, 
dimethoxyphenethylamine (DMPEA), 
more simply known as “the pink spot 
because of its color in paper chromatog 
raphy tests designed to detect it. DMPEA 


GOTTLIEB 
Linked to the leakage. 


has been found in the urine of several 
thousand severely ill schizophrenics. It 
was Isolated six years ago by Psychia- 
tris’ Arnold Friedhoff and Biochemist 
Elnora Van Winkle of the New York 
University School of Medicine, and 
studied further in additional tests in 
England and Rumania. 

Not-so-Little Riddle. At last week’s 
Boston meeting, Tulane University’s Dr 
Robert G. Heath reviewed 19 years of 
research on another possible biochemi- 
cal agent in schizophrenia—a brain pro 
tein he calls taraxcin. When extracted 
from human plasma and injected into 
monkeys, it plummets the animals into 
a confused, schizophrenia-like condi- 
tion. The same temporary effects can 
be induced in human volunteers sub- 
jected to taraxein injections 

Now under intensive study, the three 
substances could provide clues to the 
biochemistry of schizophrenia. Whether 
such substances are a cause or a result 
is sull unclear. Eventually, however, un 
derstanding these biochemical processes 
may provide new ways to deal with the 
disease. 
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TELEVISION 





PROGRAMMING 


Black on the Channels 

In the first episode of Julia, a new 
TV series, the heroine has just lost her 
husband, a helicopter pilot, in Viet Nam 
To raise her six-year-old son, Julia 
wants to resume her nursing career 
She phones a_ physician and is im- 
mediately offered an interview. But she 
wavers. “Oh,” she asks, “did they tell 
you I'm colored?” “Mm,” he replies, 
“what color are you?” “Wh-hy, I'm 
Negro.” “Oh,” says the doctor. “Have 
you always been a Negro, or are you 
just trying to be fashionable?” 


In TV nowadays, it is not merely 
fashionable but an absolute advantage 
to be black. By next season, just about 
every series will feature a Negro play- 





CARROLL IN “JULIA” 


fling, simple-minded Amos-and-Andy 
type of Negro, TV has substituted a 
new, one-dimensional Negro without re 
ality.” Rarely does a Negro portray the 
villain; the networks are fearful of be- 
ing accused of racism. As a result, the 
black character in the average TV dra 
ma is likely to represent what Bela- 
fonte calls either “Super-Negro” or “a 
button-down Brooks Brothers eunuch.” 
In Peyton Place (pop. approx. 10,000), 
the first black will be a neurosurgeon. 
In NBC's J Spy, Bob Culp loves his 
way round the world, while Co-star 
Bill Cosby enjoys only an occasional 
clinch—with a black girl. 

Though Diahann Carroll's Julia is 
one of the first series to have Negro 
writers, she doubts that Negroes will 
be able to identify with her. But she 
hopes at least that whites will for once 


DAVID GAKA 





WILSON ON “LAUGH-IN” 


Not merely fashionable, downright essential. 


er. NBC, which will carry Julia, has had 
Diahann Carroll tied up for the title 
role since March. CBS signed Comic 
Flip (“Heah come de judge”) Wilson 
for four Ed Sullivan dates next year, 
but NBC won exclusive rights to him 
for 1969-70. And CBS is reportedly try- 
ing to buy Bill Cosby away from NBC 
with a 20-year, $20 million deal. 
Unfortunately, few of the roles for 
Negroes that are being so hurriedly writ- 
ten into next fall’s shows will have any 
individuality or credibility. Executive 
Producer Paul Monash, who next month 
will bring the first Negro family onto 
Peyton Place, says: “All the Negroes 
I've seen on TV are colorless—abso- 
lutely devoid of character, humor or 
idiom. They are prideless Negroes, cas- 
trated men and desexed females. These 
people are really gilded Rochesters.” 
Occasional Clinch. Seldom do tele- 
vision'’s blacks have on-screen families, 
common vices or even sex lives. As 
Harry Belafonte puts it: “For the shuf- 
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see a believable black on TV. Says 
she: “I'd like a couple million of them 
to watch and say, ‘Hey, so that’s what 
they do when they go home at night.’ 

Preferential Treatment. The attempt 
to add black to the TV spectrum is not 
confined to entertainment shows. Net- 
works and stations all over the country 
have started a hunt for black reporters, 
film men and technicians. In the past 
few weeks, TV channels in New Or 
leans, Miami and St. Paul have added 
Negro staffers. They are not easy to 
find since, as in so many other fields, 
too few Negroes have had training 
Many stations are offering on-the-job 
experience to likely prospects and giv- 
ing preferential treatment to black ap 
plicants. Network-level Negroes include 
ABC’s U.N. Correspondent Mal Goode 
and some top local newscasters on net- 
work-affiliated stations, such as Bob 
Teague and Gil Noble in New York, 
Bill Matney and Les Brownlee in Chi 
cago, and Mel Knox in San Francisco. 


It is through news and public-affairs 
programming that TV has made its 
greatest impact on racial matters. The 
industry cliché of the month is “tell it 
like it is.” The National Education Tele- 
vision network and individual stations 
in at least three U.S. cities have worked 
up programs using variants of that 
phrase for a title. One production is 
aimed at the Negro audience; the oth 
ers explain the ghettos’ problems to the 
white world. CBS is preparing a history 
and cultural series tracing the U.S. Ne 
gro back to the time of the slave trad 
ers. ABC last week announced a six- 
part exploration of racism in the U.S 
Next fall on NBC, Bell Telephone will 
drop its music specials in favor of doc 
umentaries on the urban crisis. 

Identity Search. Within three weeks, 
some 55 U.S. channels will forgo their 
prime-time schedule for a Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Corp. program called One 
Nation, Indivisible, a 3- to 34-hour in- 
quiry into the race problem. Sixteen 
citizens, including a Bible-quoting white 
minister, a policeman and a housewife 
P.T.A. president, quietly discuss their 
feelings—and biases. In contrast to the 
fiery confrontations between white big- 
ots and black militants that are all the 
rage On many public affairs shows, the 
Westinghouse production is an unsen 
sational, subtle and at the same time 
shattering view of the unconscious pre} 
udice prevalent in the U.S. 

By coincidence, a five-day series on 
the same subject also bearing the title 
One Nation, Indivisible begins midweek 
for high school audiences on 140 Pub- 
lic TV stations. NET and the three com- 
mercial networks all contributed to the 
project. In NET’s Journal series, two 
powerful programs in the past month 
chronicled the search for black identity 
among the Negro middle class and uni- 
versity students. This week the subject 
is racism in suburbia, with a revealing 
case study of Mount Vernon, N.Y. 

Individual stations are also dealing in- 
creasingly with the race question. On 
Minneapolis’ WTCN, Let's Talk—A 
Black and White Dialogue is staging a 
candid examination of the difficulties 
of living off welfare. Houston’s KPRC 
continues a similar series with a discus 
sion of the role of the police. Chi 
cago’s WITTW has just launched a lively 
Today-type show called Our People 
Guests include Negro entertainers, Le- 
gal Aid staffers who tell viewers their 
rights in dealing with ghetto merchants, 
and city officials who are grilled on 
Negro grievances 

Next month NET will broadcast a sim 
ilar nationwide show, Black Journal. In 
discussing such plans at a recent NET af 
filiates meeting in Manhattan, the pro- 
gram manager of one station took the 
floor to complain: “You are going too 
fast for our primarily white middle- 
class audience. After all, TV is still 
largely an escapist medium. They don't 
want to be reminded of all that stuff.” 
Responded NET Program Director Wil- 
liam Kobin: “You're wrong. We're not 
going fast enough.” 
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That eternal ticking 
an drive your watch 


cuckoo. 


The things that keep your 
watch running are things that 
can keep it running wrong. 

So we've left out of the 
Accutron timepiece the 
things that make a watch tick. 

Accutron has no balance 
wheel, no mainspring, no 
hairspring. 

We've replaced the whole 
works with a tiny tuning fork 
that hums. 

The electronically- 
powered tuning fork vibrates 


360 times a second. 
There isn’t a ticking watch 
around that deals with a sec- 


ond that precisely. The best a 


ticking watch can do is divide 





a second into 5 or 10 parts. 

The tuning fork’s uncanny 
precision makes Accutron so 
nearly perfect that we can 
guarantee accuracy to within 
one minute a month.* 

And many Accutron own- 
ers say they don’t lose that in 
a year. 

A cuckoo clock is one 
thing. 

But a cuckoo watch is 
something else. 


ACCUTRON byBULOVA 
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McCRACKEN’S SHOT-OUT LIGHT BULBS 
Also calves’ brains, burned plastic and smashed violins. 


EXHIBITIONS 
Destruction Can Be Beautiful 
Or Can It? 


The destruction was too widespread 


to be happenstance. Items: Several 
burned neckties. A smashed mirror. A 
torn book titled Whar / Believe. A row 
of glass bottles, their necks grotesquely 
melted halfway down inside their bod- 
ies. A series of self-destructing slides— 
on their first showing, they melt and 
dissolve in the projector's heat. 

The idea behind the wreckage? Very 
simply that destruction can be beauti- 
ful. The thesis, as propounded in a 
provocative exhibit currently at Man- 
hattan’s Finch College Museum of Art, 
unaccountably fails to note the Da- 
daists, who introduced purposeful man- 
gling into art half a century ago, “There 
is a great negative work of destruction 
to be accomplished,” ran the 1918 Zu- 
rich manifesto. “We must sweep and 
clean.” But the Finch exhibition com- 
pensates by showing how large a role 
destruction has come to play in the 
work of contemporary artists. 

Italy’s Alberto Burri, who began by 
charring panels of wood, now creates 
haunting images by scorching skeins of 
plastic; after all, since nature is in a 
state of constant metamorphosis, fire, 
which transmutes plastic’s clarity into 
murk, is a legitimate artist’s tool. Philip 
McCracken offers a long, narrow Plexi- 
glas case, with five light bulbs lined up 
inside, four of them shot to bits and bul- 
let holes piercing the case on either 
side of them, The piece seems to ask 
the question “When?” as the eye can- 
vasses the damage already done and 
the mind awaits the next bullet from a 
ghostly sniper. Arman’s smashed guitar 
glued to a board—a requiem for Har- 
lequin—is an effective device to make 
death real in art. 

Pop-Psych. Smashing a violin over 
the head of an onlooker, on the other 
hand, is an altogether different order 
of violence—purposeless instead of pur- 
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poseful. But violin smashing is just what 
occurred during the current series of 
events at Manhattan's Judson Memorial 
Church staged by a group of self-styled 
“destruction artists.” Among the crowd- 
pleasers: Vienna's Hermann Nitsch, who 
stuffed his trousers with calves’ brains, 
then dragged the bloody carcass of a 
lamb around the courtyard. Artist Ralph 
Ortiz and Judson Gallery Director Jon 
Hendricks had planned to tear limb 
from limb two live chickens, one white 
and one black, as a ritual killing sym- 
bolic of U.S. racial strife. The event 
failed to come off when a couple of hu- 
manitarian Philistines spirited the birds 
to safety. 

Destruction artists try to draw their 
esthetic justification on an odd mixture 
—the theories on aggression propound- 
ed by Austrian Naturalist Konrad Lor- 
enz, Aristotle's idea of dramatic ca- 
tharsis, and pop-psych. “We're all very 
hostile,” says Ortiz. “The guy who beats 
his kid, the wife who has affairs. But 
art becomes a place where one can 
deal with the most chaotic problems 
without threatening one’s emotional and 
physical well-being.” Whatever the mer- 
its of destruction art, Ortiz’s grasp of 
psychology is clearly sketchy, at least 
by Freudian lights. The master taught 
that both man’s creative and destructive 
instincts, which he called Eros and 
Thanatos, should be channeled into use- 
ful and socially productive channels. In 
other words, any thinking adult who en- 
joys killing chickens perhaps needs anal- 
ysis more than an art show. 


PAINTING 


Fleeting Fauve 

For the final 40, most famous years 
of his life, Maurice de Viaminck was re- 
nowned as “the poet of stormy skies.” 
At his farmhouse in the north of France, 
the artist slathered paint on hundreds 
of moody, windswept landscapes and 
chunky, darkly lit still lifes. These form 
the basis of his popular reputation in 





museums around the world. Little in 
the dour, somber tones of these pic- 
tures indicates that Vlaminck first made 
his mark as a member of the Fauves, 
the “wild beasts” whose savagely col- 
ored canvases so shocked Paris at the 
Salon d’Automne in 1905. 

At that time, the sun shone in Vla- 
minck’s pictures with greater fire and 
brilliance than in those of any fellow 
Fauve, including Matisse, Braque or 
Derain. Two dozen of these early paint- 
ings recently gathered together for an 
exhibit by Manhattan Dealer Klaus 
Perls showed the public what had rare- 
ly been seen by any but a few diligent 
art historians: Vlaminck’s early work, 
taut with a passionate precision, is the 
finest of his career (see color). 

Rock-Hard Canvases. Viaminck did 
his best oils in 1905 and 1906, when 
he lived in the small Seine-side Paris 
suburb of Chatou. The burly, Belgian- 
descended artist had been a professional 
cyclist and cabaret violinist who taught 
himself to paint. In later years, he re- 
called: “I was a barbarian, tender and 
full of violence. I translated by instinct, 
without any method.” In fact, his meth- 
od of squeezing colors directly from 
the paint tubes onto the canvas was 
largely inspired by viewing the Van 
Gogh exhibition of 1901. In addition, 
portraits such as L'Enfant Madeline be- 
tray a vestigial debt to Renoir’s child 
portraits, while the pointillistic detail 
and balanced composition of Vue de 
Chatou suggest more than a few hours 
spent in the galleries studying the 
neo-impressionist work of Seurat and 
Signac. 

Just as one Paris retrospective lit the 
fuse for the 1905 Fauvist explosion, so 
in 1907 another snuffed it out. In that 
year, painters trooped in to view the Cé- 
zanne memorial retrospective. Before 
long, palettes all over Montmartre dark- 
ened as artists imitated Cézanne'’s can- 
vases, which emphasized structure at 
the expense of color. The result was cub- 
ism, which is based in part on Cé- 
zanne's injunction: “Nature must be 
treated through the cylinder, the sphere, 
the cone.” Vlaminck tried his hand at 
cubism, but with no great success. Af- 
ter four years in the French army, he 
emerged to develop his later moody, 
tempestuous vision; to the end of his 
days, he reviled Picasso as “the grave- 
digger of French art.” 

Fauvism lasted but two years—no 
longer than many present-day artistic 
vogues. Yet for Vlaminck, by virtue of 
his youth, temperament and training— 
or rather, lack of it—it was the right 
movement at the right time. He trans- 
muted its gaudy splendors into rockhard 
canvases that can be looked at again and 
again without their seeming to fade or 
weaken. By the age of 30, he had at- 
tained heights he never regained in a 
long lifetime of painting. He also re- 
corded, for later generations, the candor 
and gaiety of a placid era and country- 
side that were soon to be buried under 
the grimy onrush of history. 
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“Vue de Chatou” (1906) shows the 
Paris suburb, stark in brilliant: sun, 
where he painted as a young man. 







VLAMINCK’S 
TRUE COLORS 


Before his palette darkened, Maurice 
Viaminck was as Fauve as they come 
witness “L’Enfant Madeline” (1905) 
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MUSIC 





POP 
Up, Up & Away 
In 18 Months 


Other songwriters besides Jim Webb 
have reeled off a string of hit records, in- 
cluding two that won Grammy awards 
in the same year. Others have been 
asked to compose—and sometimes ar- 
range and conduct—for such top sing- 
ers as Barbra Streisand, Aretha Frank 
lin and Glen Campbell. Others have 
formed their own publishing and pro- 
duction firms and boosted their annual 
income to $350,000. But for the oth- 
ers, such achievement has usually filled 
out a lifetime. Jim Webb has done it 





WEBB AT HOME 
Rock bottom to top rock. 


all in 18 months, Now one of the hot 
test talents in pop music, he is 21 

End & Beginning. Webb's early suc- 
cess is all the more striking because he 
was so recently at rock bottom, emo 
tionally as well as economically. The 
son of a Baptist minister, he was raised 
in Oklahoma and Texas, started music 
studies at California’s San Bernardino 
Valley College in 1966. Midway in his 
second semester, dispirited by his moth 
er's death and struggling to sort out his 
life, Webb dropped out. He had learned 
the piano and organ well enough to 
play in his father’s church at age elev- 
en and had started composing at 13, so 
he decided to go to Hollywood and be 
a songwriter. He wangled a $50-a-week 
job with a recording studio and rented 
a cheap apartment, where he slept 
curled up in a blanket on the bare 
floor. When, on top of everything else, 
his romance with a San Bernardino 
coed broke up, it seemed like the end 
But it was the beginning 

Webb wrote a wistful ballad about 
the affair called By the Time I Get to 
Phoenix. As recorded by Glen Camp- 
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bell, it rose medium-high in the best- 
seller charts and won Campbell a Gram- 
my award for the best male vocal per- 
formance of 1967. Meantime, Webb 
and a friend were planning a movie 
about a balloon trip. The only part of 
the venture that got off the ground was 
Webb's title song. It was recorded by 
The Sth Dimension, and it soared high 
in the charts, sold 875,000 copies and 
won some more Grammies. Trans 
World Airlines bought the rights to use 
it in its TV and radio commercials 
The song was Up, Up and Away—and 
so was Webb 
Icing & Crash Pad. These two hits 

as well as more recent successes such 
as Paper Cup and Wichita Lineman— 
reveal Webb's gift for strong, varied 
rhythms, inventive structures, and rich, 
sometimes surprising harmonies 
lhreaded through them all are simple 
melodies that occasionally evoke coun- 
try music or other sounds of his South- 
west background (Wichita Lineman fea 
tures the wow-wow-wow sound of the 
prairie wind whipping through electrical 
wires). “A pop song should have a 
lyric that’s basically a poem,” Webb 
says. “If people get the feeling, then 
the lyric is successful—whether they 
know what I'm talking about or not.” 
Typical of his personal and provocative 
imagery is MacArthur Park, from a 
briskly selling album that he has com 
posed for Actor Richard Harris 


MacArthur Park is melting in the 
dark, 

4/1 the sweet, green icing flowing 
down 


Webb spends most of his time these 
days in a 22-room Hollywood mansion 
that serves as his home, corporate head- 
quarters, “crash pad” for friends in 
need, and raucous rehearsal hall for cli 
ents and colleagues Self-possessed 
amidst the noise and confusion, he still 
manages to get to his Yamaha concert 
grand or his electric organ to work on 
new music, sometimes with incredible 
facility (he wrote Up, Up and Away in 
35 minutes), In fact, in addition to a 
plethora of pop projects (including a 
score for an original film musical), he 
is branching out to tackle a rock sym 
phony and a concerto for cello and 
rock orchestra—notable departures for 
someone who used to think that “clas- 
sical music has been almost completely 
exploited,” But then, that was before 
Composer Jim Webb really took off 


INSTRUMENTS 


Adventure in Sound 

On the stage in U.C.L.A.’s Royce Hall 
last week, the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
and Conductor Zubin Mehta got ready 
to play. Unlike most concertgoers, the 
audience fastened its attention not on 
the musicians but on Syn-Ket, a strange 
instrument set on a table in mid-stage 


It was equipped with three tiny key- 
boards, stacked like the manuals of a 
pipe organ; vines of wires drooped down 
from their sockets. It looked like a kid 
die’s toy piano hooked up to a tele 
phone switchboard. 

When Composer-Pianist John Eaton, 
33, began to play his Concert Piece for 
Syn-Ket and Symphony Orchestra, the 
audience quickly discovered that there 
was nothing childish about the instru- 
ment. Syn-Ket is the first machine ca 
pable of performing electronic music 
“live” in the concert hall. Like the var 
ious sound synthesizers that have pre 
Syn-Ket can approximate 
known instrumental and noninstrumen 
tal sounds—and create a few that are 
not so well known. It does not have all 
the range and flexibility of those syn 


ceded it, 


LARRY LEE 





COMPOSER EATON & SYN-KET 


Electrons alive. 

thesizers, but it does have one advan 
tage. They normally put their sounds 
onto tape, which is then brought into 
the concert hall and fed into a play 
back machine. The Syn-Ket eliminates 
the need for this, since it is played like 
an instrument 

Just how useful this can be was ¢ 
onstrated by the easy, give-and-take, 
concertolike dialogue between orchestra 
and Syn-Ket. With the orchestra divid 
ed into two sections tuned a quarter 
tone apart, Eaton's Concert Piece was 


fem 


able to achieve a dense, microtonal fab 
ric of sound that would have made 
even Charles Ives envious. Though the 
Syn-Ket started out with the familiar 
blips, snaps and bee-swarming sounds 
usually associated with electronic mu- 
sic, it soon proved its special if not 
necessarily pleasing power with waves 
of organ-rich tones and descending spt- 
rals of patterned trills. “This was an 
adventure in sound,” said Mehta later 
“We must remember that when Pe- 
trouchka was first performed, it wasn’t 
pleasing to the ears, The Syn-Ket has 
an immense future.” 
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HARRIMAN (HEAD BOTTOM LEFT) BESIEGED BY NEWSMEN AT MAJESTIC 


Recording the waves at the entrance, and the growls at the exit. 


REPORTING 


Manning the Barricades in Paris 

Fuzzy picture of Chet Huntley in 
Paris, “This is Chet Huntley in Paris,” 
says the picture, relayed to New York 
via Communications satellite at a cost 
of $122.50 per minute. Switch chan- 
nels. Fuzzy picture of Walter Cronkite, 
also in Paris, also costing $122.50 per 
minute, Neither had anything of sub 
stance to report about the Viet Nam 
peace talks that had brought them to 
Paris. Television never looks so hollow 
as when it focuses on an event that 
takes place behind closed doors or in 
men's minds, But there they were, along 
with more than 1,300 accredited news- 
men from 39 countries. And there they 
had to be; the world has waited and 
hoped so long for the talks that noth 
ing less than full attention would do 

Walter Lippmann came out of semi- 
retirement to be there. Most major U.S 
newspapers were represented, Even 
Women’s Wear Daily was on the scene. 
pursuing North Vietnamese female del 
egates for fashion comments Surveying 
the crush of eager reporters, U.S. Am- 
bassador Averell Harriman had only 
one comment: “Never have so many 
come so far for so little.” 

Telephoto Blonde, On days when the 
two sides actually met, hundreds of re- 
porters and photographers crowded into 
a barricaded section of sidewalk out 
side the Hétel Majestic to record del 
egates’ waves as they entered and their 
growls as they left. (Typical Harriman 
report: “We met for 34 hours and had 
extensive discussions.”) To stave off 
boredom, photographers took to train- 
ing their telephoto lenses on balconies 
of apartments near the Majestic, zero- 
ing in mostly on the performance of a 
petite blonde with an extensive ward- 
robe of underwear on the fifth floor of 
No. 20 Avenue Kléber 

Reporters faithfully attended the of- 
ficial briefings that both sides held after 
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every meeting at the Majestic. William 
J. Jorden, the U.S. spokesman, used a 
low-keyed hands-in-pockets approach, 
correcting himself meticulously when 
ever he slipped. Witness his remark 
that U.S. negotiators had objected to 
bombing “statistics being thrown about 
—we don't say that—being used” by 
the North Vietnamese. His Opposite 
number, Nguyen Thanh Le. displayed 
fragments of antipersonnel bombs and 
napalm canisters and endlessly recited 
the North Vietnamese demands. As the 
recitation came full circle for the sec- 
ond or third time, reporters began drift- 
ing off to the snack bar 

Most productive stake-out of all has 
proved to be the bar and grill of the 
Hotel Crillon, next door to the Amer- 
ican embassy. Harriman dines there reg- 
ularly, and most members of the U.S 
delegation can be found at the bar soon 
er or later, One reason stories are scarce, 
and off-the-record chats with the dip- 
lomats are hard to come by is the 
problem of electronic surveillance. At 
the Majestic, quipped one U.S dip- 
lomat, “there must be so many bugs 
they ride side-saddle.” The Crillon is 
considered no more secure. “The only 
thing we talk about in the Crillon. is 
what to eat for dinner,” said one offi 
cial, and at Crillon prices ($1.40 for a 
glass of orange juice), those conversa- 
tions tend to be curt 

No Chinese. Obviously, unless the 
news picks up, most of the visitors will 
soon depart—as have Huntley and 
Cronkite—to return when and if de- 
velopments warrant. But already the 
Paris talks have broken all records for 
press coverage of peace negotiations 
Fewer than 100 correspondents, for ex- 
ample, were in Reims to witness the 
surrender of Nazi Germany in World 
War II, and only 120 went to Kaesong 
for the opening of the Korean truce ne 
gotiations in 1951. The only major news 
organization not represented at the Par- 
is talks, in fact, was Peking’s New China 


News Agency, which sent its Paris cor- 
respondent on “home leave” just  be- 
fore the negotiations began. That in 
itself could be interpreted as encourag- 
ing news 


Tea at the 
War Crimes Museum 


Except for the fact that she is 55 
years old and a woman, Novelist Mary 
McCarthy would be an Angry Young 
Man. Last year she reported from South 
Viet Nam, turning her fierce, polemic 
prose on everything she saw, particu- 
larly the Americanization of Saigon (“a 
gigantic PX”) and the moral corruption 
that, in her view, followed. Now it is 
North Viet Nam's turn. Last week the 
New York Review of Books published 
the first installment of her account of a 
recent 18-day visit. She was a special 
guest of North Viet Nam, and it shows 
Her report reads like the journal of a 
house guest in the home of an ex- 
tremely touchy host: “I felt that it would 
be somehow impolite to express my cu 
riosity in the form of a_ point-blank 
question; there are many questions one 
does not want to ask in Hanoi.” 

As a result, her impressions offer nei 
ther hard news nor political insight but 
some sharp feminine glimpses of en- 
emy territory—and of Mary McCarthy 
herself. She likes her littke comforts 
“To my stupefaction,” she writes, “there 
was hot water, plenty of it At the 
Continental in Saigon, there was only 
cold water.” Amid “other luxuries | 
found at the Thong Nhat Hotel were 
sheets of toilet paper laid out on a box 
in a fan-pattern.” Since she was served 
“little cups of tea” almost everywhere 
she went, she wondered why she got 
tea at the War Crimes Museum but 
beer at the War Crimes Commission 
“Perhaps I should have asked, but the 
Vietnamese are sensitive.” 

Grandma's Duster. What she did in 
Stead was speculate and compare het 
experiences with experiences in her past 
“Jouncing along a highway deeply pit- 
ted by pellets from cluster bombs made 
me think of my childhood: bumpy trips 
in northern Minnesota; Grandma in a 
motoring hat and duster; and how each 
time we struck a pothole her immense 
white head, preceded by the hat, would 
bounce up and hit the car's canvas 
top.” And “Meos, Muongs and Thais, 
in the mountains of the wild west. 
though they do not wear feathers, re- 
call American Indians.” 

Miss McCarthy arrived in Hanoi two 
weeks before President Johnson restrict 
ed the bombing, and was nettled by 
the fact that she was hustled off to air 
raid shelters up to six times a day 
because of the approach of U.S. war- 
planes. Still, some good resulted from 
the raids of the “air pirates.” In one pro 
vincial town, for example, “you eat a 
fresh-caught carp under a red and white 
nylon canopy” that had been fashioned 
from a parachute from a_ shot-down 
U.S. warplane 

She reports cheerfully that “an alert 
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L'WA"Toreign Accent” hostesses 
dressed for work. 


Only six weeks ago we promised the end 
of routine air travel, and it's happening! On 
our new “Foreign Accent” flights. 

Now when you fly TWA non-stop from 
New York or Chicago to California (and 
back), air travel is just not the same anymore ! 

With us, you can fly in one of four dif- 
ferent styles. Go out Italian (see toga). Come 
home Olde English (see wench). Or French 
(see gold mini). Or, when a gal in hostess pa- 
jamas welcomes you aboard, you know you're 
on the Manhattan Penthouse flight. And it 
doesn't stop there. 

You'll find a whole new atmosphere 


throughout the plane, first-class and coach. 
Food, wines, music, magazines, newspapers, 
steeped in foreign flavor, swizzled and 
swazzled by our hostesses, now affec tionately 
recognized as the super-stars of the airlines. 

It's all great fun. You see, we love doing 
“Foreign Accent” and when you love your 
work, it’s contagious. Come see. Come fly. 

Call us. Or Mr. Information (your travel 
agent). We're expecting you. 


PS. “Foreign Accent” flights coming June 
1 to Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Balti- 
more and Denver. 


up up and away’ TWA) 
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was a social event: you saw new faces 


and welcomed back old friends. One 25 
day in the shelter I met the Danish am- be OEMS 
bassador to Peking, and another time a 
whole diplomatic dinner party.” Of 


course, she admits, the hotel shelter 
was a pretty exclusive affair. No “or 
dinary Vietnamese,” not even the hotel 
staff, ever showed up in it. As for the 


famed concrete-pipe shelters buried 
alongside roadways for the man in the 
street, they seemed to be “more a sym 
bol of determination than places to scut- 


tle to when the planes approached 
“There are toads in them, a pretty girl 


said, making a face.” 
In a second installment, to be pub- 
lished June 6, she describes Hanoi “in 
glaring contrast to Saigon” as a clean, Ps 


very clean city, “The sidewalks are 
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McCARTHY IN NORTH VIET NAM 
Don’t ask. 


swept, there is no refuse piled up, and 
a matinal sprinkler truck comes 
through, washing down the streets.” In 
fact, she writes, “sanitation ts almost a 
fetish, imbued with political fervor: wip 
ing the slate clean Still, Hanoi is a 
drab place where life is austere and 


strenuous; there is virtually nothing to It has the round Carousel Slide Tray that sits on top and holds 80 
buy in the stores; the central market ts 





This Kodak Carousel 850 Projector keeps your slides in 
focus automatically! No more focusing during the show. 
No “focus drift.” Just one perfectly focused slide after another. 





Giada, tee cece, aah Gs aries slides. This spillproof tray lets gravity ge ntly lower each slide 
Sanennta: and cae. far as she Could eee, into place for jamproof, trouble-free shows. No pushing. No pulling. 
the only construction activity was re No problems. 


pairing bomb dama 





Again and again, she returns to the The Kodak Carousel 850 Projector, with both remote and automatic 


bombing. The fiercer animals of Ha slide changing, from less than $170. Other Kodak Carousel 
noi’s zoo—the lions and tigers—have Projectors start at less than $80. 
been set free in mountain forests, she = / 
was told, for tear that a U.S. air strike See them at your Kodak dealer’s...and sharpen up your slide shows 
might turn them loose in the streets ‘ 


“Nor—excuse me—is it unthinkable 


that the U.S. Navy or Air Force would Th a 2 Pa ee ‘5 
consider bombing a zoo.” After all, Kodak Cai ousel &SO Projector: 
writes McCarthy, her hosts informed 
her that the U.S. had hit the model 


all around. Prices subject to change without notice 
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leper colony at Quyn Lap “not just once 
which might have been an accident 
but 39 times.” She apologizes “for using 
North Vietnamese statistics, but the 
Americans have not supplied any.” 
Here and there, McCarthy could not 
help noticing “an awesome lot of mili- 
tary traffic,” especially at dusk, the 
“headlights blinked on, the big trucks 
using only one, like the Cyclops.” That 
did not disturb her. “I never asked ex- 
actly what was in the trucks or where 
the convoys were going. I did not want 
to feel like a spy.” What did disturb her 
considerably, though, was a souvenir 
presented to her by the War Crimes Mu- 
seum: a ring fashioned of metal scav- 
enged from wreckage of a U.S. plane 





Inscribed on the inside of the ring was 
the date the plane had been shot down 
She could not throw it away; still she 
could not wear it. She had, she ex- 
plains, a “physical aversion, evidently 
subliminal, to being touched by this 
metal.” 


MAGAZINES 
Plan for the Post 


Subscribers to the Saturday Evening 
Post are in for a surprise. The mag- 
azine lost $3.5 million last year, and 
there has been genuine concern that it 
might soon be forced to close down 
Last week the Curtis Publishing Co.'s 
new president, Martin S. Ackerman, 
36, acted to cut operating expenses 
sharply—and keep the Post alive. He 
will, he announced, shrink circulation 
from tts present 6,800,000 to 3,000,000 
or less, mostly by the simple act of can 
celing subscriptions. Readers dropped 
from the mailing list will be offered 
their choice of switching to other Cur- 
us publications, accepting their money 
back, or, through an agreement with 
Time Inc., subscribing to Lire 

The pruning will be selective. Post 
subscribers who already receive Lirr 
will not be affected. Generally, the Post 
and Lire will share high-quality circu 
lation—subscribers who live in urban 
areas. Editorial content of the Post 
now a mixture of meat and corn, will 
gradually become more uniformly so- 
phisticated, Ackerman expects. “The 
problem we've had at the Post,” he 
says, “is not knowing whether we're 
serving a mass or a class audience 
The Post cannot make it in its present 
condition.” 

To help the magazine through its 
change, Time Inc. has agreed to lend 
Curtis $5,000,000, and will also be- 
come a client of Curtis’ printing facil 
ities and circulation subsidiaries. Lire, 
of course, will benefit as well. At 
least 500,000 Post readers are expect- 
ed to switch to Lire by year's end 
(and substantially more, later), boosting 
its weekly circulation to 8,000,000 by 
1969. “We expect,” said Publisher Je- 
rome S. Hardy, “that Lire will be 
clearly established as the No. | mag 
azine of its size in the United States 
In every respect.” 
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THE THEATER 





REPERTORY 


Fire! 

This play is written in smoking lava 
about a world that tastes like ashes 
Fire!, which ended Brandeis University’s 
repertory season last week, scorches the 
stage with grief, fury, desire and de- 
spair. Framed in a set of huge bronze 
cubes appear the archetypal woman as 
mother, wife and slut and the arche- 
typal man as son, father, husband and 
lover. They are not there to be joined to 


gether but to be rent asunder. “We 
must love one another or die,” wrote 
W. H. Auden. Fire! proclaims that love 


is dead, God is dead, and man is dy 
ing. The playwright is a onetime actor 
now living in Europe who has adopted 
the pseudonym John Roc; he is a demi- 
Beckett who does not await Godot but 
Screams at the heavens precisely be 
cause they are empty. He is sometimes 
pretentious, often confusing, and lavish 


with lavender words, but his drama 
mips into an audience with volcanic 
force 


Iwo propositions set the play's an- 
guished tone. One derives from Chris 
tianity, and the other from Greek my 
thology. Both involve modern man’s 
reversal of his traditional beliefs and 
show how present desolation, ironically 
was born in past faith. Expelled from 
the Garden of Eden, man was bereft; e 
pelling God from the cosmos, modern 
man 1s equally bereft. The legendary 
Prometheus stole fire from the gods to 
give men life, light, art and wisdom 
But Roc’s Prometheus—here called Ja 
son—brings fire as a consuming ven- 
geance to burn cach human heart to a 
cinder and finally reduce the earth it 
self to an ember. Since Jason also dou 
bles as a Jesus figure, there is a per 
sistent and annoying ambiguity as to 
which identity is being invoked at any 
given moment 

For much of the evening, Jason (Pe 
ter MacLean) also seems to be Lucifer 
ranging between brazen malice and wily 
seductiveness. He has summoned into 
session a kind of miniature parliament 
of seven representative humans, and he 
wants to wring from them a unan 
imous vote for fire. Sometimes he uses 
verbal third-degree tactics, evocative of 
the rapid-fire non sequiturs gunned at 
each other by the characters in Ro 
sencrantz and Guildenstern Are Dead 
At other times, he opens a kind of pan 
derer’s box, tempting men and women 
to act out the vices of flesh and mind 
that have always been part of human 
ity’s lot. In graphic dumb show or coarse 
double-entendre, incest, rape, sodomy, 
masturbation, and masochism 
are all depicted or evoked on stage 
Gore spatters the play. At one point, 
men in surgical masks carve open a 
character's belly and remove a huge, 
bloody rat. The scene is bafflingly elu- 


sadism 
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MaclEAN & ROSS 
Present desolation from past faith. 


sive, distinctly emetic, but a marvelously 
theatrical way to ring down the first 
act curtain 

Like victims in a torture chamber, the 
characters how] “Fire!” when they have 
been flogged past the endurance and ex 
posure point and have come to believe 
that neither heaven nor earth offers any 





solace for the penance of being born. 
Each is a burnt-out case when he calls 
for the cauterizing extinction of fire 


Mortally sick with guilt, boredom and 
self-disgust, a sexual pervert votes for 
fire. Lace 2d with a lust that fails even 
to arouse others, a whore (Janet Ross) 
votes for fire. Only Jason’s archfoe Mar- 
Marco (David S. Howard) be 
lieves in reason, a tidy universe with a 
place for everything and everything in 
its place. Either through stony resistance 
or reined-in passion, he becomes a cata 
tonic invalid in a wheelchair. Immobile 
vulnerable, mocked by fate, he is finally 
forced to concede that the order of 
things is not order but chaos. As he ut 











co resisis 


ters a strangled yell of “Fire!”, the stage 
fills with red light like a vast, vacant eve 
socket brimming with blood; the play- 
goer knows that the end of the world is 
at hand 

This play demands an exacting pro 
fessionalism of performance. The Bran 
deis actors meet the test. With agility, 
power and perception, they have hon 
ored the playwright’s intentions and set 
a mark of excellence for college-af 
filiated theaters. Director Charles Wer- 
ner Moore has splashed his stage with 
violence, tension, rage and sensuality, 
making Fire! burn with contemporane 
ity. He has understood what the play is 
psychically about. It is saturated with 


the nagging joylessness and angst of 





modern lie—at least as sensed by Roc 
—the anomie that renders each day 
fearful, anxious and barren, and the fre- 
netic, annihilative fanaticism that, as 
Santayana once said, consists of redou- 
bling one’s effort after having forgotten 
one's aim 


THE DANCE 
Having a Ball in Brooklyn 


The choreography of Merce Cun- 
ningham is to dancing what nonob 
jectivity is to painting or atonality to 
music. His work is total abstraction, es- 
chewing the clichés and conventions of 
gesture, costume and music by which 
both ballet and modern dance seek to 
evoke moods, emotions and dramatic 
climaxes. Whatever emotions Cunning- 
ham’s audiences feel are entirely in 
dividual. The same movement or in- 
terplay of bodies might engender fear 
in one person and laughter in another 
and that is the way it is meant to be 

A onetime soloist with Martha 
Graham, Cunningham has earned in 
ternational acclaim with the small, high 
ly honed company he formed in 1953 
Oddly enough, it was not until last 
week that he undertook his first New 
York City season, at Brooklyn’s Acad- 
emy of Music. In Scramble 
the electronic whoops and cracklings 
of Composer Toshi Ichiyanagi’s Activi 
ties for Orchestra, Cunningham and his 
eight dancers—barefoot, as usual, and 
in bright colors—stretched, tottered, 
swung, pivoted, scurried and bounced 
among strips of colored cloth stretched 
at different levels on aluminum frames 
Scramble snapped with gaiety and hu 
mor, dominated by Cunningham him 
self, who looked like a king-sized elf 
swiveling in a high wind—and by the 
taut, controlled eroticism of his beauti- 
ful leading dancer, Carolyn Brown. 

Rain Forest, composed this year, 
performed in white, tight-fitting rags 
and tatters on a dead-black stage dec 
orated by Pop Artist Andy Warhol with 
25 large pillows made of aluminum 
foil. Inflated with helium +y floated 


danced to 


was 





about among the dancers (and occa 
sionally into the audience) while elec 
tronic music by David Tudor wailed 


and chattered 

The “accompaniment” for How to 
Pass, Kick, Fall and Run (Time, March 
15), by Cunningham's friend Composer 
John Cage, had nothing to do with 
music. At a small table downstage left 
sat Cage and Actor David Vaughan in 
dinner jackets, sipping champagne while 
they read humorous snippets and anec 
dotes from Cage's writings (“When Gan- 
dhi was asked what he thought about 
Western civilization, he said, ‘It would 
be nice’”), The text had no clear con 
nection with the skittery maneuvers that 
Cunningham & Co, were carrying out 
onstage, and none of it had any bear- 
ing on how to pass, kick, fall or run 
with anything. But everyone seemed to 
be having a ball 
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When Jr. outgrows his bike, 
give him 55 horses. 





He'll probably make a plea for 
a heavily-horsed superstock. 
The kind kids drool over at 
stoplights. 

But you can prevail. Keep 
your head and sway him with 
the virtues of Simca—Chrysler’s 
little import. 

True, a Simca kicks out just 
55 horsepower. But with its 
1605-Ib. body and 4-speed trans- 





—————— 


mission, there’s considerable 
punch. And you can count on 
up to 35 mpg. 

Chances are, your son won’t 
have thought too much about 
insurance. But bear in mind 
that the rates for a Simca are 
unusually low. They don’t 
charge much for small imports. 

Now for some of the features 
Jr. will dig without prompting. 





” 


PIS 
Val 


There’s the $1655* price tag. 
Standard buckets. Roomy in- 
terior. And the fact he can 
shoehorn a Simca into 12?2 feet 
of high-school parking lot. 

The only other problem he’ll 
have is persuading you he 
needs a car in the first place. 

Don’t give in. Until he agrees 
to let you borrow it now and 
then. 








"Manufacturer's suggested retail price, E. Coast P.0.E., for Simca 1000 excluding destination charges, state and local taxes, if any, optional equipment such as side moldings, wheel rings and whitewalls. 














News story of the year in business travel.. 


Now there are FOUR new Beechcraft Bonanzas for 1968, 
to give you a choice of power, price and tail design. 


This important business news is about a bonanza... 
“something that yields a large profit.” 

Businessmen around the world have used the Beechcraft 
Bonanza in pursuit of profit for almost a quarter of a 
century. But never before has there been such a choice 
three power options...top speeds from 195 mph to 250 
mph...world famous “V” tail or swept vertical fin and 
horizontal stabilizer...and optional 5 place or 6 place 
seating arrangements. 

And never before have Bonanzas been so easy to buy. 
It’s simply a matter of selecting the one that best suits 
your business travel needs and budget. They're all 
Bonanzas...the ultimate in quality. No other single 
engine business aircraft offers the speed, performance 
and comfort of a Beechcraft Bonanza. 


(1) Beechcraft Turbo Bonanza 

Get up and go when you want to... out of most traffic... 
above weather ...up where cruising is fast and comfort- 
able. The big, turbocharged engine delivers 250 mph top 


speed at 19,000 feet. Absolute ceiling is 30,700 feet! And 
the rugged Turbo Bonanza is just as much at home on 
short, rough strips as it is on major terminals. It’s easy 
to fly, with solid, low-wing stability. Stretch-out, “easy 
chair” comfort in adjustable reclining seats makes top-of- 
the-world business flying a pleasure in a Turbo Bonanza 
5th and 6th seats optional 


(2] Beechcraft Bonanza E33A 

Cruise at 200 miles per hour (top speed: 208 mph). The 
285 hp Continental, fuel injection engine moves you out 
and up to cruising altitude in a hurry. Many features 
make Bonanza flying easy...even for brand new pilots! 
The E33A Bonanza has roomy comfort for 4 people and 
an optional 5th seat. Once you've enjoyed travel in a 
Bonanza...you'll never be satisfied with anything less! 
[3] Beechcraft Bonanza V35A 

From gleaming metal spinner to famous "V” tail, Bonanza 
V35A looks anxious to fly! Cruise at 203 miles per hour 
(top speed: 210 mph) with a 285 hp Continental, fuel 





the great BONANZA bonanza! 


injection engine. This incomparable business airplane 
is known all over the world for its performance, beauty 
and efficient aerodynamic design. The Bonanza V35A is 
a pleasure to fly...for pilot and passengers. Standard 
4-place, the V35A can seat a family of six. 


[4] Beechcraft Bonanza E33 

Move full loads at a smooth, steady 185 miles per hour 
(top speed: 195 mph) using 80-octane fuel (easy on your 
credit cards). The 225 hp Continental, fuel injection 
powerplant lets you move up to high speed and high 
performance in a four to five place Bonanza designed 


for maximum economy of operation. Low-wing design 

provides excellent stability and “all-around” visibility. oo | ; ( i a 
Helps you make smooth, air-cushioned landings. 

Make 1968 a Bonanza year 


The choice is up to you. Will this be the big bonanza 
year for your business? 








Beech Aircraft Corporation, Marketing Services, 
9705 E. Central, Wichita, Kansas 67201 


It can be when you choose a Beechcraft Bonanza. You'll 

know why so many fast-paced businessmen say a Bonanza 

“ytelds a large profit.” 

See your Beechcraft Dealer, and have yourself a Bonanza 
' 

year: 
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ant to meet 
a calculating woman? 





This one you'll want to meet—whenever your needs for 
temporary help involve figurework. 

Victor Temporaries are figurework specialists. Which figures, 
because Victor is not only America’s largest manufacturer 
of figuring machines, but also runs its own operator 
training schools. 

By all means, call on a Victor girl for other office skills 
such as typing, dictation or filing. But especially when you need 
a calculating woman. 

She’s got your number. 

And you can get hers—underTemporary Help in the 
Yellow Pages. Victor Comptometer Corporation, 


Chicago, lll.60618. 4 Wit TOR temporaries 
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THE ECONOMY 
Bad & Good 


When the Commerce Department last 
week released its quarterly reckoning 
of U.S. international receipts and pay- 
ments for the first three months of 
1968, the totals turned out to be both 
bad and good. Bad was the fact that 
there still was a deficit, this time to the 
tune of $600 million, and that the once 
heavily favorable trade surplus on which 
the nation depends had slipped again 
to a modest $100 million. Good was 
the news that other transactions—an in 
flow of $360 million to U.S. banks, 
the sale of $677 million in U.S. se- 
curities abroad—had helped to offset 
the trade dip. There was also a psycho 
logical lift: after a disastrous fourth 
quarter of 1967, in which the deficit 
plummeted to $1.8 billion, last quar 
ter’s appeared much more manageable 

Nevertheless, it was a deficit. And as 
long as the U.S. runs a deficit in its bal 
ance of payments, itt must fight off 
speculation against the dollar. Two 
months ago, to beat back the specula 
tors, the U.S. and six Western Eu 
ropean allies met in Washington, es 
tablished a two-tier price on gold. The 
official price would remain at $35 an 
ounce, and the seven nations would pro 
vide whatever gold was needed to main 
tain it. On the free market, gold prices 
would fluctuate. Impelled by economic 
hunches, speculators last week once 
again began heavily trading dollars and 
pounds for gold. In London and Zu 
rich the free-market price of gold rose 
above $40 an ounce for the first time 
since the two-tier system went into ef 
fect. This was partly because some spec 
ulators were holding on to gold they 
owned, and partly because other spec 
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MEANY 
Sure way to achieve suspension. 


ulators wanted to buy more gold. The 
combination, plus purchases by indus- 
trial gold users, sent the price up 

In the U.S., meanwhile, there were 
other pressures. One was a noticeable 
tightening of money. In a highly tech- 
nical move, the interest rate that U.S 
banks charge one another for short- 
term borrowings of surplus funds went 
up to 6#%. In addition, business loans, 
which had been increasing, finally 
dropped because money was getting too 
costly The bad-and-good _ situation 
prompted Treasury Secretary Henry H 
Fowler to send out a warning to Con 
gressmen contemplating the long-de 
layed tax increase, which the Adminis- 
tration wants, and a cutback on Gov- 
ernment spending, which it would like 
to hold down. The way in which Con 
gress equates the two, said Fowler, will 
affect the “country's international eco 
nomic and financial future, the strength 
of the dollar and the preservation of 
the international monetary system.” 


LABOR 
Split in Fact 


The split in the U.S. labor move 
ment last week became more than mere 
rhetoric. After 13 years of uneasy alli 
ance, Walter Reuther, who led the C.1.0 
into merger with George Meany’s A.F.1 
in 1955, took a separate path. In view 
of Reuther’s bitter criticism of Meany's 
leadership, a dramatic departure direct- 
ly tied to some matter of principle 
might have been expected. Instead, Reu 
ther let his United Automobile Work 
ers fall 90 days late in monthly dues 
($96,542) to the A.F.L.-C.1.0., thus caus 
ing his men to be suspended from all 
posts in the federation. “We didn’t re- 
ceive a check,” announced the A.F.1 
C.1.0. as the grace period ran out. “They 
are automatically suspended 

In principle, the U.A.W., with its 





REUTHER 


1,400,000 members, could return to 
good standing at any time simply by 
paying the back dues. But such a course 
seems improbable as long as Reuther 
and Meany are around. Reuther, one 
of labor’s most vigorous chieftains, had 
long expected to succeed Meany as top 
man. But over the years it became 
clear that George, who deplores Reu- 
ther’s social activism, had no intention 
of giving way to Walter. “The only 
thing I've done against him,” says the 
73-year-old Meany with a grin, “is that 
| stayed alive.’ 

Reuther, now 60, may try to build a 
rival federation around his U.A.W 
While many of the old C.1.0. unions 
have indicated that they will stay with 
Meany, the 1.9 million-member Team 
sters Union, read out of the A.F.1 
C.1.0. in 1957 for refusing to answer 
charges of corruption, the International 
Chemical Workers Union and some oth 
ers might join up if Reuther sounded 
the call. Rivalry between two federa 
tions almost certainly would lead to 
more frequent work stoppages as com 
peting unions attempted to demonstrate 
their skill in obtaining results. Should 
Reuther decide to found his own fed- 
eration, he is unlikely to make his move 
until the presidential election campaign 
is out of the way 

Meanwhile the A.F.L.-C.1.0. will be 
deprived of nearly $1,000,000 annual 


Even on preference for candidates, the 
A.F.L.-C,1L.O. and the U.A.W. seem to be 
going down different paths: Meany has en 
dorsed Vice President Humphrey; Reuther 
while officially neutral so far, leans toward 
Robert Kennedy 
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dues payments from its largest affiliate 
There won't be any need for belt tight- 
ening, claimed George Meany last week. 
Said he; “We've got a terrific surplus 
six, seven, cight million, I guess.” 


EXECUTIVES 
New Top Copy at Xerox 


Xerox Corp. stockholders like to open 
their annual meetings with a round of 
applause for management—and they 
have ample reason. Since 1960, when 
Chairman Joseph Chamberlain Wilson 
introduced one of history’s most profit- 
able single products—the Xerox 914 
oflice copier—the company’s sales have 
increased 18-fold (to last year’s $701 
million), its profits have grown 37 times 
(to $97 million), and its stock, long the 
shiniest of the glamour issues, has in- 
creased in value 50 times to the latest 
close of $277.67 

Last week's meeting in Rochester, 
N.Y., opened with the usual applause 
but ended in astonishment. Joe Wilson, 
58, caught 2,200 attentive stockholders 
unaware at the meeting’s close with 
word that he was stepping out of day-to- 
day management, would devote himself 
to “long-range planning.” And “with a 
sense that this is a great milestone for 
Xerox,” he announced that his title of 
chief executive officer would pass to C, 
(for Charles) Peter McColough, 45, the 
company’s president since 1966, 

Protective Patents. Few histories of 
business growth are as dramatic as that 
of Xerox. Founded in 1906 as the Hal- 
oid Co., a maker of photographic pa- 
pers, the firm prospered quietly until 
the early ‘40s, when noisy court battles 
erupted among its twelve founding part- 
ners—including Wilson's father, who 
eventually won control, When his turn 
to take over the family fiefdom came 
in 1946, Joe Wilson, then 36, found it 
faltering. Searching for profitable new 
business, he seized on a little-known 
copying process called “xerography,” 
and in eight years raised some $87.6 
million in loans and stock issues to 
finance research. Once the process 
which is unique in that it permits use 
of ordinary paper—was perfected, Wil 
son made a second daring decision 
Rather than sell his machines outright, 
he determined to lease them for a flat 
rental, charge a small fee per copy 
Thus the early Xerox 914s, which cost 
some $2,000 to make, could earn more 
than $4,000 in one year 

Wilson's brilliant associate, onetime 
Rochester Lawyer Sol M. Linowitz, 
who two years ago left the Xerox ex 
ecutive committee chairmanship to be 
come U.S. Ambassador to the Organi 
zation of the American States, made 
sure that the techniques could not be 


alone 


copied for some time. A thicket of 
more than 500 patents surrounds the 
basic Xerography process. Meanwhile, 


the company is making machines that 
and therefore revenues 
The 914 model 
hour. Model 


turn oul copies 
faster 
420 


at ever rates 


turns out pages per 
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2400, launched 24 years ago, makes 
2,400 pages of copy per hour. After a 
faltering start because prices were too 
high, new machines have been in great 
demand, and last year they produced 
more than half of the billions of Xerox 
copies made. This year Xerox is invad- 
ing the high-volume duplicating market 


with its 3600 model, which can turn 
out 3,600 copies per hour 
Last year Xerox showed a 21.8% 


profit increase over 1966—for the sixth 
straight year of 20%-plus _ profits 
growth. Only because the company set 
aside cash for an anticipated 10% tax 
surcharge did 1968 first-quarter earn 
ings rise a mere 12.7% over the same 
period last year. Not even Xerox ex 
pects to keep duplicating such success 
es forever, More than a dozen com- 
petitors have come into the copying 





McCOLOUGH 
One of the better products. 


field. Among them is the Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, 
which is now testing a machine that 
can make color copies in one minute 
Making the Most. One of Wilson's 
better products has been President Mc 
Colough. A native of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, McColough served in the Roy 
al Navy in World War HI, got a Har 
vard Business School degree in 1949, 
quickly decided that “business is more 
interesting in the U.S. than in Can 
ada.” He almost changed his mind in 
1954 when, after five years with small 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., he went 
for a job interview at Xerox (then Hal 
oid). “It wasn’t very impressive,” Mc- 
Colough recalls. “I went up to see one 
of the vice presidents and he had a 
workman's black lunch pail on his desk 
and his bookshelf was a painted orange 


crate.” Then he listened to Wilson's 
spiel about Xerography, “It was all 
promise and no performance,” McCo 


lough says, “but I was taken with the 
opportunities.” 


Salesman McColough. who built up 





what is now a 7,800-man_ nationwide 
marketing force, made the most of those 
opportunities, and was rewarded with 
the presidency two years ago. For the 
future, McColough plans to work on 
cutting costs and expanding Xerox’ du- 
plicating business at home and copier 
sales abroad, where the market is grow- 
ing much faster than the U.S. rate of 
15% a year. 


WALL STREET 


Attack on the Snarl 

The New York Stock Exchange last 
week phased into operation a sophis- 
licated computerized system that it 
hopes will eventually eliminate much 
of the physical handling of stock cer- 
tificates. Once in full swing, the scheme 
should go a long way toward reducing 
the glut of paper work now snarling 
Wall Street. 

Called the Central Certificate Ser- 
vice, the $8,000,000-a-year system will 
act as a Clearinghouse for transactions 
involving stocks held in “Street name” 
—those that investors leave with their 
brokers rather than hold in their own 
names. Although no more than 15% 
of all stock certificates are kept in Street 
name, these account for 70% of all 
Big Board trading. Under the new ar- 
rangement, they will no longer have to 
be counted, sorted and delivered by 
hand, but will be held by the exchange 

By mid-June, the 125 participating 
brokerage firms will be called on to de- 
posit with the C.C.S. their Street-name 
certificates in all Big Board stocks be 
ginning with the letters A through C 
Shares in the rest of the stocks will be 
deposited in alphabetical order by the 
end of the year. Utilizing three 1BM 
360 computers and employing 500 of- 
fice workers, the C.C.S. will handle 
transactions in much the same way that 
banks clear checks. When stock is trad- 
ed, its computers will debit the account 
of the firm doing the selling, credit the 
account of the buyer. Transfers will 
thus be recorded as bookkeeping en 
tries, with no certificates actually chang 
ing hands 

The C.C.S. is expected to be expand- 
ed to handle American Stock Exchange 
transactions next year, over-the-counter 
dealings after that. Securities men, 
meanwhile, are hopeful that the bro- 
kers will eventually be able to obtain 
bank loans on the séGurities, even 
though the stock certificates that bank- 
ers ordinarily demand as collateral are 
held by the C.C.S, Instead of the stock 
itself, the banks would accept C.C.S.-is 
sued “warehouse certificates.” Until 
some such arrangement is worked out, 
however, the brokerage firms will sim- 
ply have to withdraw some of their 
certificates to use as collateral 

The system, says New York Stock 
Exchange Executive Vice President R 
John Cunningham, 41, the man respon- 
sible for getting it under way, “relieves 
brokers of the burden of storing, check- 
ing and accounting for stock.” None 
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_ FOR TRAVELLING HIPPOPOTAMI: RESERVED SPACI 


. ™ A 
When the Washington National Zoo! _ passenger plane, on the date and flight you, ~ 
wanted to ship Estela the Hippo to she «.». specify. There is, of course, no extra i 


Santiago Zoo in Chile, it called Braniff and arge for this service. ty, 
made a reservation for her. For complete details on Braniff’s 
I NieldstieMocerleycellrtameloeltia catia Airgo system and\servVice, contact your 
: BRAF (Braniff Reserved Air Freight) will local Braniff Sales Agent or your freight \ ~~ 
reserve space for anything, be it hippo forwarder. You'll find we can do some 
or minuscule electronic thingamabob. remarkable things for your freight. 
One telephone call to a Braniff - Including, as in the case of Estela 
Customer Service Center will arrange the Hippo, give it.a shower in Miami. 
this reserved space for shipments 
to South America, Mexico and 35 cities BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL’S 
in the U.S. And your freight will be AIRGO SERVICE. 


shipped, either on a jet freighter or a 











SIMON 





McKENNA 


A final master stroke. 


theless, the upsurge in trading—volume 
on the Big Board is averaging a hectic 
12,479,000 shares a day in 1968— 
means that the C.C.S. alone will prob- 
ably not be enough even after it is in 
full operation. So acute is Wall Street's 
paper deluge that the Big Board has 
been forced to impose restrictions, in- 
cluding bans on registration of new 
securities salesmen, on a number of 
member brokerage houses. Last week, 
in a letter to all member firms, the ex- 
change warned that more such restric- 
tions will be necessary unless they beef 
up their back-office clerical help to cope 
with the soaring volume. 


CORPORATIONS 


Simon’s Assemblage 

As an avid collector, Los Angeles In- 
dustrialist Norton W. Simon, 61, over 
the past four months alone has <¢ 
quired, among other art works, a Pi- 
casso, two Cézannes, three Pissarros and 
a millon-dollar Manet. As a company 
collecior, Simon has been buying up 
businesses for years. Now, he is form- 
ing the bulk of his collection into one 
assemblage. Last week the directors of 
his Hunt Foods & Industries and two 
companies it controls—McCall Corp 
and Canada Dry Corp.—agreed to form 
a single company, which will be called 
Norton Simon Inc 

When the merger takes effect next 
month, it will certainly be a Simon- 
sized work. The three companies, which 
did a total of $920 million in business 
last year, should easily reach a billion 
dollars this year. This would be only ap- 
propriate for what may be Simon's last 
great corporate stroke. Simon, who will 
give up his post as chairman of Hunt's 
finance committee, will be only one 
among the new firm’s directors, says 
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that he has “looked forward for several 
years to devoting more time to person- 
al and public affairs.” 

Orderly House. Why is he stepping 
out now? Simple weariness could be 
one reason. He has extricated Hunt 
from long-troublesome investments in 
Wheeling Steel and W.P. Fuller Paint 
Co.; Crucible Steel, in which Hunt has 
a 23% interest, has agreed to merge 
with Walter Kidde & Co. With those 
moves made, Simon has been heard to 
say that “our house is in order now.” 
As for the merger, he that “we 
could have waited for years, but since 
we appeared to have just the right man- 
agement, the time seemed ripe.” 

Chairman and chief executive of the 


says 


new company will be Hunt's present 
chairman—tough, —_acquisition-minded 
William E. McKenna, 48, whom Si- 
mon lured from Litton Industries last 


year. Under McKenna, as president, will 
be David J. Mahoney Jr., 45, a one- 
time Colgate-Palmolive marketing whiz 
who hand-picked by Simon 18 
months ago to turn ailing Canada Dry 
around, and did. Third member of the 
triumvirate will be Hunt President Har- 
old M. Williams, 40, who joined Hunt 
13 years ago as a tax lawyer. He will 
take over Simon’s job as chairman of 
the finance committee 

Simon himself plans to devote more 
time to his interests in art and educa- 
tion (he is a member of the University 
of California’s Board of Regents and 
the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education). But he will certainly have 
a say in Norton Simon Inc. When the 
new company’s stock, which will be 
swapped for Hunt, McCall and Canada 
Dry shares, begins trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange, the man com- 
manding the biggest block of Norton 
Simon Inc. shares will be Norton Si- 


was 





mon himself. At a likely price of around 
$40 a share, the collection of Norton 
Simon Inc. stock certificates controlled 
by Simon and his family stands to be 
worth about $70 million. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Caution: Women at Work 

Norwegian merchant ships have long 
carried women radio operators, but last 
week a radically different distaff ar- 
rangement was added to the fleet. For 
the first time, two girls shipped out not 
in the radio shack but as deck hands or, 
so to speak, as ordinary seawomen. Oth 
er women have been qualified in France 
and Britain to fly commercial airplanes, 
and SAS may soon hire its first woman 
pilot. As women become more emanci- 
pated and labor shortages give them a 
suitable entree, females around the 
world are turning up in every kind of 
job from aircraft mechanic to road-con 
struction crew women. 

The list of jobs that women are do- 
ing is almost endless. In Canada, lum 
berjacks have been joined by lumber- 
jills. In the U.S. this summer, the Good 
Humor man may as often as not be a 
Good Humor woman. In Europe, wom- 
en have turned into bricklayers, paint 
ers, welders, cabinetmakers, watch re- 
pairmen, goldsmiths, pharmacists, chim- 
ney sweeps and even traveling sales 
women. No less than 85% of Finland’s 
dentists female, and so are a quar- 
ter of the physicians. In both Japan 
and France, there are women firemen. 
Norway, like the U.S. and other coun- 
tries, has hired femailmen to carry let 
ters, and around the world the gentler 
sex is tending bar, driving fork-lift 
trucks, giving golf lessons, servicing au- 
tomobiles and running heavy machinery 
in factories 

Blue & White. The 
sion is most noticeable in blue-collar 
jobs. Falling birth rates after World 
War II in many countries created a 
shortage of the manpower necessary io 
keep up with the demands of rising 
economies. Womanpower was a logical 
solution, Moreover, tests shown 
that in such areas as manual dexterity, 
eye-hand coordination and depth per- 
ception, women generally excel men. 

White-collar women are moving 
ahead at a slower pace. In the U.S., 
where 41% of all women work, the pro- 
portion of working women classified as 
professional and technical has dropped 
from 45% in 1940 to 37% today be- 
cause G.I. Bill-educated ex-servicemen 
have moved into these fields in larger 
numbers. Women as a percentage of 
the total work force, in the same pe- 
riod, increased from 26% to 36% as 
more blue-collar women moved into 
the jobs such men might have held. De- 
termined women are still finding new 
opportunities. Since women buy 45% 
of the liquor purchased in the U-S., 
Schenley Industries Inc. last fall hired 
blonde Marsha Lane, 39, for the newly 
created executive position of “women's 
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It takes a printing specialist 
fo put your plugs on paper... 


These lures are here to attract you... and to demonstrate how fine 
printing captures instant attention...one of the reasons why printing 
is America’s 7th largest industry. 

In their fine color and detail, these lures demonstrate the skills of 
the printing specialists. One of these craftsmen is the dot etcher 
who works with a magnifier and hairline brush to control the shape 
and size of printing dots that are smaller than the point of a pin! 

To justify such attention to detail, the printing specialist must 
depend on the papermaking specialist for consistently printable papers. 
One of the most trusted paper sources is Consolidated, where 4000 paper- 
making specialists represent the largest concentration of papermaking 
skills... at the only major mill that 
specializes in enamel printing papers. 

Write us. Let us send free sheets to 


your printer so he can see, by comparison, 





how our enamel papermaking specialists 
can help give you greater quality and 
value in your next printing job. 


Sold only through Consolidated I el Paper Merchants 
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Fifteen years ago 
Alcoa started 
gambling on the 
aluminum radiator. 


We’re about ready 
to collect. 








Around Alcoa, the aluminum radiator 
is one of our favorite almost-success 
stories. We've racked up over one 
hundred thousand man-research 
hours building radiators that weigh 
half as much as the copper-brass 
units they will inevitably replace. 
And aluminum radiators function just 
as efficiently, just as long. 

Alcoa has helped Detroit build better 


cars fora long time. Aluminum wheels, 


Change for the better with 
Alcoa® Aluminum 


GALCOA 


brakes and drums help stop you safely. 
Aluminum air conditioners make 
driving a pleasure. Aluminum trim 
stays showroom new. 

Fifty-two thousand Alcoans on a 
seven continents like to do the 
unlikely. In oceanography. Packaging. 
Transportation. Aerospace. And 

a dozen other fields. Try us. Chances 
are we'll come back with a new 
approach; a change for the better. 
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marketing consultant.” Other women 
are making their marks in other fields 
Among them: 
® INVESTMENTS: Julia Montgomery 
Walsh, 45, of Washington, D.C., spends 
part of her day as a senior partner at 
the investment firm of Ferris & Co., 
spends the rest in “yours, mine and 
ours” domesticity with four sons from 
her first marriage, seven more children 
who arrived with her second husband, 
Real Estate Broker Thomas D. Walsh, 
and a three-year-old son since born to 
them. Her salary is $200,000 a year 
® STOCK TRADING: Mary Whelton, 
who says she is fortyish, handles from 
$2,000,000 to $10 million worth of 
stocks every day as one of three trad 
ers at Boston's Massachusetts Investors 
Trust, one of the nation’s largest mutu- 
al funds. “You can't lose your cool 
when you're handling the kind of stocks 
MIT does,’ says an admiring male as 
“and Mary Whelton is calm, 
cool, collected—and very, very smart.” 
® MARKETING: Lia de Keyzer, 30, was 
recently named press officer at Uni 
lever’s Rotterdam headquarters, suc 
ceeding a male who was retiring. Uni- 
lever, a pioneer in putting women into 
the executive suite, also has a feminine 
managing director of its British research 
bureau. Other European companies are 
slowly doing the same thing. Imperial 
Chemical Industries recently began in- 
terviewing and recruiting women stu- 
dents as it has long done with men 
® TECHNOLOGY: Catherine Selleck, 34, 
of Los Angeles, is manager of IBM's 
Western Region Systems and Installa- 
tion Center, heads a staff of 17 men 
and two women who provide technical 
assistance for IBM computer-service 
men. Because of severe shortages of pro 
grammers and systems analysts, women 
have at last moved strongly into the 
computer field. Barbara Johnson, 41, 
when nine-year-old son Eric asks her 
about space, can give a better answer 
than most mothers: as supervisor of 
the entry and trajectory group of North 
American Rockwell's Apollo project, 
Mrs. Johnson is an aerodynamics engi 
neer in charge of 18 other engineers, 
all men 

Along with the Pill. The reasons be- 
hind such wide-ranging feminine activi 
ties stretch from the legal to the physi- 
ological. In the U.S., for instance, 
litle VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 made it illegal to discriminate be- 
tween the sexes in matters of employ 
ment. Other nations have passed sim 
ilar laws or eased tax regulations that 
formerly penalized the working wom 
an. Moreover, the laws of nature have 
also been amended with the increasing 
use of contraceptives. Says Joan Kee 
nan, superintendent of agencies in the 
field-office department of John Han- 
cock, and supervisor of 1,800 people in 
300 offices: “The pill has worked won- 
ders with the termination rate. The girls 
do not leave seven months after they 
get married, as they used to.” Thus em- 
ployers who formerly considered 


sociate, 
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women poor long-term risks are 
willing to hire them 

Once on the job, however, women 
still find outright or subtle discrimina 
tion. The biggest discrepancy is pay; 
almost nowhere are women paid at the 
same rate as men, even when they per 
form the same tasks. Women execu- 
tives, moreover, are barred from many 
luncheon clubs and kept off executive 
airplane flights. Their irritation at such 
slights is not all pride, since many a 
business conference is carried on across 
the lunch table or aboard an airplane 
Muriel Siebert, 38, holds a $445,000 
seat on the New York Stock Exchange, 
the first woman to buy one, but 
not take advantage of her privilege to 
trade on the floor of the exchange 
One that the floor, with its 
1,366 men, has no rest-room facilities 
for women 

Men, moreover, frequently do not be 
that women can do a job. Van- 
couver Insurance Agent Ruth Carothers 
found, when she was an adjuster, that 
male customers could not believe that 
she Knew enough about automobiles to 
do her job. “I would tell them I 
the adjuster and they'd ask again for 
the real adjuster. They just couldn't be 
lieve it.” Many men, and most women, 
also do not like the idea of reporting 
Says John Hancock's 
“It's difficult for a man 
to accept the idea of reporting to a 
woman at work, He does that at home, 
and that’s enough.” 

Limited Mobility. Another general 
problem is the fact that married wom 
en have limited mobility and are less 
able than men to transfer to different 
jobs in other cities, as big corporations 


now 


does 


reason Is 


lieve 


was 


female boss 
Keenan 


to a 


Joan 


would like them to do 
In spite of such drawbacks, more 
and more women are going to work 


Money is the main motive, but a job 
also fulfills emotional needs and helps 
women get rid of their tensions. The re 
sult, observers generally agree, is a hap- 
pier home life—as long as the wife 
does not make more money than her 
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All the way from Holland,a very 
cordial new cordial: Vandermint 


Minted Chocolate Liqueur. 
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MITSUBISHI CAR ASSEMBLY LINE 


Concern over 


husband. Says Mrs. Nilza de Vascon- 
cellos, 48, sales manager for a textile 
factory in Rio de Janeiro: “A woman 
with a career can talk with her hus 
band, instead of just listening to him 
A dialogue is always better than a 
monologue, and an excellent introduc 
tion to love.’ 


MERGERS 


Japanese Fever 

Japan’s two biggest steelmakers—Y a- 
wata Iron & Steel and Fuji Iron & Steel 

are in the process of merging into a 
colossus that will produce some 22.3 
million tons of steel a year and rank sec- 
ond in the world only to U.S. Steel 
(30.9 million tons), The auto-making di 
vision of Mitsubishi Heavy Industries 
is being combined with the truck-mak- 
ing Isuzu Motors to form Japan's third 
largest automaker, after Toyota Motor 
Co. and Nissan Motor Co. Other merg- 
ers are afoot in petrochemicals, electric 
equipment, heavy machinery, banking 
and shipbuilding 

All of these are part of a merger 
fever that is running through the Jap- 
anese industrial establishment. Shozo 
Hotta, head of Osaka’s big Sumitomo 
Bank, says: “There is no doubt that a 
full-scale reorganization of business ts 
now in progress.” 

Bigness is by no means new to Jap- 
anese industry. The merger trend began 
with the reconsolidation of some of the 


old zaibatsu—powerful family cartels 


that once controlled nearly all of Jap- 
business, and 


anese were broken up 





ISUZU'S TRUCKS 


competition. 


during the U.S occupation 
Three parts of a famed zaibatsu, Mit 
subishi Heavy Industries, were rejoined 
in 1964 to form what is Japan's third 
largest corporation. But the current 
mergers are not so much part of the 
old cartel systems as symbols of Ja 
pan’s new concern over strong foreign 
competition 

Not so Neurotic. The country’s as 
tonishing postwar recovery—Japan last 
year achieved a $114 billion gross na 
tional product, ranking only after those 
of the U.S., Russia and West Germany 

has been nurtured in a sort of indus 
trial hothouse, where government con 
trols have fended off competing goods 
and capital from abroad. Now, under 
pressure from Japan's world trading 
partners, the government has begun the 
first of several “liberalization” steps to 
knock down barriers to foreign capital 

Some Japanese businesses say the 
rush of financially healthy companies to 
ward new partners is the result of a 
“merger neurosis.” Others think that it 
is not neurotic at all. “The time ts ripe 
for mergers,” argues Yawata President 
Yoshihiro Inayama, 64. “Intensification 
of international competition makes it 
imperative for Japanese firms to 
strengthen their internal structures.” 

In a country where monopoly has 
never aroused much concern, the gov 
ernment can be expected to back the 
trend. Japan's Fair Trade Commission, 
which was set up under vague anti 
trust laws enacted at U.S. behest dur 
ing the Occupation, has yet to rule 
against any major merger 


postwar 





PITNEY-BOWES 
BRINGS BACK THE 











And it couldn’t have come at a better time. 

Parcel post rates are on the rise. And those mistakes your scale makes when it 
calls 15 ounces 16 ounces will cost a small fortune by the end of the year. 

This parcel post scale makes no mistakes. It’s the Pitney-Bowes 3700. It fig- 


ures the exact postage for you automatically. Put the parcel on the platform, press 
the key of the zone you're mailing to, and read the rate in the open window above. 
You can’t overpay and lose money. You can’t underpay and lose customers. 

Our 3700 parcel postscale weighs parcelsupto70 = 
pounds. Our model 3740 scale holds up to 40 pounds. 
Take your pick, whichever is better for you. They Pitney-Bowes 






both call a pound a pound. = 
For information, write Pitney-Bowes, Inc., ! Walnut St., mford, Conn. 06904, Seales, Ac 
Printers, Postage Meters, Mailopeners, Folders, Inserters, Counters & Imprinters, Collators 















oY = 
by W.F. Rockwell, dr. 


CKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


fe THE JUNE GRADUATE: In just a few years, 

you will be running this country’s industrial 
complex. You'll also be responsible for the state 
of our science, our medicine, our arts, our de- 
fense. It’s far from perfect, this inheritance we turn over to you, but we 
hope you'll improve it for your own children. 

Consider what you have to start with, despite the problems. A magnificent 
industrial machine, for example, which has been able to raise the real stand- 
ard of living by one-third since 1950: no young people in history have had 
such a legacy from their nation. 

You may have to pay for some of them, but you won’t have to build our 
3,600,000 miles of highway. Or the 2,200 colleges and universities, 7,127 
hospitals, 4,000 industrial laboratories, 194 art galleries and museums, or 
305,838 places of worship. Improve them, yes, they’re waiting for you. 

Or would you like to work in developing areas of the world? Good. You 
can help put the miraculous productivity of the American farm, with its 
new generation of machinery and sophisticated use of agricultural chemicals, 
to work on hunger. Or become one of the growing number exploring the in- 
exhaustible food and mineral resources of the sea. In any of these fields, you 
can build on the knowledge-bank which is helping this country to harness 
and control the forces of change better than any other society in the world— 
for the benefit of more people in the world. 

Most important of all, you inherit a society that permits change: change in 
elected officials, change in law by orderly process, change in religion. Change 
in your choice of career, too. 

You can be a change-maker in any field you choose. Whatever it is, you’ve 
got a great base on which to help complete the unfinished business of 
American democracy 

* * * 

A young man from Brooklyn is first-award winner of the Tenth Annual Rockwell 
Public Service Awards for taxicab drivers. His heroism in saving a teen-ager, 
who had been set afire by a gang, from certain death made him the Jury's 
choice to receive the medallion and $500 Savings Bond from among scores of 
entries, Honor Citations and $50 Bonds were given to four other drivers across 
the nation. Our Taximeter Division initiated the Awards Program ten years 
ago as a way to give recognition to unusual acts of public service by driver- 
representatives of the taxicab industry. 


* * * 


We counted them up recently and found that our Power Tool Division offers 
more than 230 different tools to drill or fasten! So we're dramatizing 
Rockwell’s “more ways to drill” by suggesting that industrial drill buyers 
visit their Rockwell distributors to see them—and register in our “‘Drill-for- 
Dollars Sweepstakes” (where not prohibited by law). The lucky winners 
drawn will determine their own prizes by how many inches they can drill in 
commercial cast iron with a Rockwell Delta Drill Press in five minutes —at 
$10 an inch. $500 is guaranteed but we expect some of our strong-armed 
friends will top that easily. 


* * * 


This is one of a series of informal reports on Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa,, 
makers of measurement and control devices, instruments and power tools for 22 basic markets. 


Rockwell 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 














“MILESTONES 


Married. H. Rap Brown, 24, Black 
Power advocate and militant head of 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, currently on trial in New 
Orleans for carrying a rifle across state 
lines while under indictment; and Lynne 
Doswell, 22, New York City school- 
teacher; both for the first time; on May 
3, in Mamaroneck, N.Y. 





Married, David Rockefeller Jr., 26, 
whose dad holds the purse strings at 
the Chase Manhattan Bank; and Syd- 
ney Roberts, 24, daughter of a Penn- 
Central Railroad executive; in Bala- 
Cynwyd, Pa, 


Died. Major General Ivan Agayants, 
57, high-ranking Soviet intelligence of- 
ficer, a deputy director in the huge 
State Security Committee (KGB), whose 
twin specialties were NATO espionage 
and the dissemination of “black prop- 
aganda” to undercut enemy agencies; 
of undisclosed causes; somewhere in 
the Soviet Union. As one of three dep- 
uties in the KGB's Division I (foreign 


| espionage), Agayants was responsible 


for the vast Soviet network that was re- 
cently the subject of an explosive Lire 
article by onetime French Agent Phi- 
lippe Thyraud de Vosjoli. 


Died. William P. Kennedy, 76, head 


of the 200,000-man Brotherhood of 


| Railroad Trainmen from 1949 to 1962, 


remembered for a paralyzing strike dur- 
ing the Korean War; in Minneapolis. 
“We've won a tremendous victory,” 
crowed Kennedy, whose call for a na- 
tional strike in 1950 prompted the Gov- 
ernment to take over the roads. Final- 
ly, in May 1951, the railroads threw in 
the towel, signed a contract giving Ken- 
nedy’s men a $97 million-a-year wage 
increase, 


Died. Rear Admiral Husband E. 
Kimmel, 86, commander of the U.S. Pa- 
cific Fleet at Pearl Harbor during the 
devastating Japanese attack on Dec. 7, 
1941; of a heart attack; in Groton, 
Conn. In a military investigation fol- 
lowing the Pearl Harbor debacle, Kim- 
mel and his Army counterpart, Lieut. 
General Walter C, Short, were charged 
with “unpreparedness” in allowing 
themselves to be caught so totally by 
surprise. Both were relieved of com- 
mand after which they quickly retired 
from service. To his dying day, Kim- 
mel believed that he was the scapegoat 
of an F.D.R. maneuver “to get the 
U.S. into the war.” 


Died. Morton J. May, 86, Pfesident 
from 1917 to 1957 and later chairman 
of the St, Louis-based May Co. depart- 
ment stores, a family enterprise found- 
ed in 1877 by his father that today 
encompasses 80 stores across the U.S. 
with sales of more than $1 billion; of a 
heart attack; in Clayton, Mo, 
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to smoke a Corina 





It has none. 


You run only one risk when you smokea 


Corina’ People may think you're stingy. 
Not because a Corina costs so little. 


It doesn’t. But because you'll tend to 
hold onto your Corina cigar to the last 


possible moment. (Some men even re- 


sort to a toothpick to extract a last and 
still another last puff.) 

Why are men so reluctant to part with 
their Corina? Mildness and flavor. 

It’s only fair to tell you what gives 


4 Its impossible 





to the bitter end. 





Corina its mild, mature flavor. Tobacco. 
Specially grown, specially blended to a 
special balance, then deftly rolled so 
the full, fragrant flavor comes through 
mild and easy. 

The best proof is that last Corina inch. 
Since it’s so mild, you can imagine how 
flavorful, how rich the first inch and the 
second and the third are all the way down. 

Corina is the living end. 











We dedicate this building to our critics 


And we have our share. They say the coal industry is indifferent tc 
important public problems like air pollution. Not guilty. This 

building is the headquarters of the coal industry’s research laboratory 
near Pittsburgh. Here a staff of scientists and technicians is working 
all-out to eliminate air pollution from coal. Coal is only a part of the total! 
air pollution problem, but we are pouring millions of dollars into solving it 


This is indifference? 


For information, write the National Coal Association, Dept. A, 1130 17th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 Coal for a Better America 


CINEMA 


STARS 





Orientation 


The Skinny Monkey and the Little 
Black Ghost are boffo in Hong Kong. 
They are big back home as well, but in 
the U.S. the stars go under far less ap- 
pealing appellations. The monkey is 
Frank Sinatra, the ghost is Sammy 
Davis Jr. 

The change of marquee names, ac- 
cording to Variety, is a vault over the 
East-West language barrier. Most West- 
ern names cannot be translated accu- 
rately into Chinese ideograms. Thus, 
like the old-style movie moguls, Hong 
Kong exhibitors simply change the bill 
ing to something that their 
find catchy and attractive 

Ursula Andress, for example, is the 
Woman with the Most Beautiful Lines 
in the World. David Niven is the Mod- 
el British Gentleman, Doris Day is ad- 
vertised as the Freckle Queen. Warren 
Beatty, naturally, is the Film World's 
Flirtatious Boy 

Circumstances occasionally force dis- 
tributors to change a name. Cary Grant 
formerly the Fan's Lover, is now known 
as the Old Handsome Man. As a child 
star, Elizabeth Taylor was assigned two 
symbols signifying Jade (meaning beau- 
tiful) Girl, Later the second symbol 
was changed and she became Jade 
Woman. Still another calligraphic char- 
acter was recently added. Hong Kong 
customers who go to The Comedians 
will now see the Fleshy Woman 


audiences 


NEW MOVIES 


The Swimmer 

“It was one of those midsummer Sun- 
days when everyone sits around saying, 
‘Il drank too much last night.’ So be- 
gins John Cheever’s short story The 
Swimmer and this picture based on it 

The scene is Eastern exurbia, with 
its vast, manicured lawns, four-car ga- 
rages and, most emblematic of the good 





LANCASTER 
Styx and stoned. 
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New RCA TV 


fe) Fes 
anywhere 


Plays in car, on boat or beach. RCA's Solid State Jaunty 
black-and-white TV plays on house current, car/boat 
lighter, optional battery pack. Daylight Picture Booster for 
Outdoor viewing. 8” diag., 38 sq. in. screen. See it today. 











TIME’s job, in a world that 
gets more complex all the time, 


be AMONG The fist To 
MEET iN OUR IQ7O-NEW 


CONVENTION CENTER 


is to sort out the essential from 
the transitory, to get to the 
bottom of conflicting claims, 
to pierce through the propa- 
ganda and the pulfery, to try 
the facts rieht and to 


to get 


make the conclusions sound, 
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life, swimming pools. Among those who 
drank too much is Neddy Merrill (Burt 
Lancaster), a fortyish adman. But un- 
like the commuters who surround him, 
he nurses no hangover and fights no 
paunch. One day Merrill inexplicably 
finds himself eight miles from home 
dressed only in swimming trunks. Sud- 
denly, obsessed by a strange notion, he 
decides to take an unearthly route home 
| —by splashing in and out of his neigh- 
bors’ pools, 

Merrill, like Dante, is in the middle 
of the journey, and the lighted cerule- 
an water becomes his Styx. At one 
poolside, supposed friends needle him 
with cruel remarks about his wife and 
daughters. A stop at another leads him 
into a party where he finds a piece of 
family furniture he cannot recall sell- 
ing. A quarrel with his ex-mistress (Ja- 
nice Rule) at yet another diving board 
reveals that he has no memory of their 
final bitter scene that took place years 
before. At last, weary and shivering, he 
finds himself shaking the locked, rusty 
gate to his house as the rain streaks 
down. He breaks it, and confronts the 
dreadful reality that his unmoored mind 
has been unable to face. 

To make a novel-sized picture, Cheev- 
er’s skeletal story had to be fleshed out. 
Scenarist Eleanor Perry and her direc- 
tor-husband Frank (who made David 
and Lisa) have done so by turning the 
gothic into the baroque. A little boy can- 
not be a symbol of innocence by him- 
self; he must be playing a pipe like Pan. 
To give Merrill's mental anguish an ex- 
terior, a vanilla-colored, bikini-clad girl 
companion is added. To increase the au- 
dience’s anguish, Merrill is made to put 


... about to land ona secluded Bahama Out Island | his hand on her stomach and quote The 


Song of Solomon: “Thy belly is like an 








with you as pilot in command! Impossible? Not at all. Start flying lessons now heap of wheat.” The line is difficult 
and you could easily have your private pilot's license in time for the annual enough for any actor to recite, but Lan- 
Bahamas Flying Treasure Hunt this fall. caster here, as in much of the film, 
: ; as if he is reading ingredient 

It doesn't take years to become a safe, competent pilot, The Piper Cherokee cmon! patel a ashen. ng ingredients 

with modern low wing makes learning fun and easy. Modern audio-visual aids There are a few reflections of the 

used by your Piper dealer assure thorough training and rapid progress. You'll acrid, desolate quality in Cheever’s orig- 


inal—notably when Merrill is maligned 
by a series of well-cast bit actors play- 
ing the tradespeople and servants he 
once abused. But, like its main char- 
acter, the project at bottom is a parody 
of its essential self. “When you see The 
Swimmer, will you talk about your- 
self?" ask the ads. The chances are 
that the viewer will talk ro himself dur- 
ing the long, embellished stretches that, 
sadly, make up most of the film. 


find learning to fly a fascinating experience every step of the way,and the 
ability to fly most satisfying and rewarding. 








SEO LIT TEEN TORIC | 


form 7 
IE “> Special $5 Introductory 
Flight Lesson 


gets you started 












See for yourself what it's like to fly an airplane. 
Visit your nearby Piper dealer and take the 
Special Introductory Flight Lesson he's offering 

for Just $5. With an expert government-rated flight instructor 
by your side in the quiet, roomy cabin of a modern Piper Cherokee, 


The Savage Seven 
Wild in the Streets 


You'll love 


flying the you'll handle the controls. You'll see for yourself 
Piper PP. flying's marten ant gan Some pictures are put-ons that seem 
CHEROKEE © Se NOS to plead for a tacit agreement with 
with modern low wing Your Piper dealer's listed in the Yellow Pages. their audience: what is to be viewed is 
and wide track tricycle 


| beneath contempt, therefore it is be- 
yond criticism. Disarmed, audiences are 
presumably free to enjoy the movie in 
the same way they appreciate the sheer 
ghastliness of Mrs. Miller’s wobbly war- 
bling or the fruity falsetto of Tiny Tim. 
VACATION HINT. In just a week you can probably be flying solo! Any more rewarding way to spend part of your vacation? | Two current examples come from 


landing gear for easier 
handling and “‘air cushion” 
landings. 


information kit. Dept. TA-4. 


PI PER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lock Haven, Pa. 17745 





) Fly with him today or write for ‘Learn to Fly" 
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Five years ago, Great Western’s winemaker talked the 
managing director into tieing up 500,000 gallons of wine. 





Stage 3—> 





Our winemaker gathered us all in his 
Jab and stated his case. 

As good as our Great Western sherries 
they 
as he thought they could be, 

Without waiting for 
pulled out his blackboard, picked up 
chalk and drew 
each one bigger,than the one before. 

Imagine this as hundreds of casks of 
oak, he said, and you’ll see what they 
call a 
cess the Spaniards and Portuguese use 
to make their sherries and ports. It’s the 
way we'll make ours great. 

In the simplest of terms, he went on, 


and ports were, weren’t as good 
comments, he 
Some 


a row of casks, 


Solera. It’s one part of the pro- 


the Solera process is a mixture of three 
things that 
ports the tastes the imports have owned 


will give our sherries and 
for years. 

The idea is to blend the wine and let 
it age in oak casks. 

The casks start small 
By moving the wines into bigger 


we'll slow down 


and end big. 
and 
bigger casks each year, 
and control the wine’s ageing in the 
most natural way we can, and this will 
show in the smoothness of the ports and 
sherries we produce. 

But the most important thing to our 
winemaker wasn’t the casks themselves. 
It was something he and whoever 
helped him would do. 

As he’d move the wine into bigger 
casks each year after the first, he would 
leave half of the wine back in the cask 
to marry and mellow the younger wine 





Stage 2 





he had put in, And, the more years he 
would run the Solera, the older and 
better each of our Great Western 
sherries and ports would be. 

Then turning to our managing di- 
he told us the hite h. 
In order for us to produce the Solera 


rector, 


sherries and ports, we would have to 
coop (fit quarter-sawn staves of oak 
by hand to the shape of the cask) hun- 
dreds of casks to add to the casks we had, 
build tiers for them all in several of our 
buildings, press a total of 500,000 gal- 
lons of wine and wait five years before 
we could bottle a drop. 

By the time our winemaker had 
finished his talk, the blackboard was 
white and most of us were ashen. 

Now we knew the cooping was no 


problem (we’ve been lucky enough to 





Stage 1— 





™ Bottle 


have men at Great Western who have 
kept the art alive). 

Getting the buildings ready was just 
a matter of time. 

It was the year wait the 
staggering inventory that troubled us 
most of all. And understandably so. 

But our managing director tends to 
take the 
wines than the problems involved in 
gave the nod to our 
winemaker and said he could start the 
Solera. 

Last spring, we were called back to 
our winemaker’s lab. On the table were 
five The first of 
Solera sherries and ports. 

There was a rich, mellow fullness. It 
was a longer taste with a soft warmth 
that stayed from its first touch on the 
tongue through the swallow and then 
the exhale. It had all the oak’s nuttiness, 
that lives so well in 
ports. 


five and 


more notice of tastes of our 


production, so he 


glasses of wine. our 


too, sherries and 

Because of the way we make them, 
our Solera ports and sherries will get 
better and better the longer we make 
them. 

But even right now, you'll be hard 
put to find at the price, or even at three 
times the price, ports and sherries that 
taste like the ones our winemaker’s just 
finished making. 

‘Try one tonight. And if you agree 
that the five-year wait has been worth 
it, drop our managing director a note. 
He'll probably post it for us to read. 


Great Western Solera Sherry, Dry Cocktail Sherry, Cream She rry, Port and Tawny Port. Five of the family of Great Western New York State wines and champagnes. 
Produced since 1860 by the Pleasant Valley Wine C. ompany of Hammondsport, New York. 
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He is an architect. 
He plans before he builds. 


T&M was built for him. 


Since 1885, Thomson & McKinnon has been building an 
organization of experienced people to help both new and 
seasoned investors. Investors looking for long-term growth. Or 
income. Or rapid capital appreciation. We can help you 

draw up a blueprint for investment success. A plan soundly 
structured from foundation to penthouse. Send for T&M's 
timely research bulletins, Talk to a T&M Registered 
Representative. Start building today. 


eee Isn't this the kind of professional approach you 
T&M want concentrated on your investment program? 
—_———- 


THOMSON & MSKINNON 


Members N.Y. Stock Exchange & other principal security & commodity exchanges 














Chicago: 231 So. LaSalle Street - Anderson + Duluth - Evansville » Ft Wayne + Indianapoli 
Kenosha + Lima + Madison + Milwaukee « Oshkosh « South Bend = Otticesin the United States and Canada 









JONES CAMPAIGNING 
And finally, everybody over ten. 


American International, the studio that 
perfected the beach-boy epic. 

The Savage Seven begins with a 
bare-chested Indian looming in the fore- 
ground, knife in hand. Another brave 
leaps forward and they begin to grap- 
ple to the death. Then comes an off- 
screen voice, “Will you guys quit screw- 
ing around?” The time is the present, 
and the Indians are a bunch of tribes- 
men trapped in a California poverty 
pocket. From out of the hills comes 
the Enemy, on wheels—and suddenly 
the ignoble savages find themselves in 
a stereotypical motorcycle picture. 

There are occasional flickers of in- 
tentional humor, as when a cyclist looks 
inside a shack and wonders, “Who did 
your decorating, Sargent Shriver?” The 
best laughs are caused by the scenes of 
violence, when the Indians decide they 
would rather be Redskins than dead- 
skins and beat the living Hell's Angels 
out of the motorcycle gang. It all ends 
as it began. in chaos, proving itself 
ideal kapok to fill out the lower end of 
double bills in drive-ins. 

The top half of the bill might well 
be Wild in the Streets. The thesis of 
the movie is that the U.S. is ripe for a 
teen-age entertainer-turned-politico, a 
theme explored recently in the English 
film Privilege. The central character is 
a delinquent (Christopher Jones) who 
caterwauls his way into the hearts of 
young America. An opportunistic Sen- 
ator (Hal Holbrook) gets a law passed 
that enfranchises 15-year-olds, They 
elect Jones President, and suddenly, he- 
and-shedonism is for everyone under 
35. Oldsters who have passed that mile- 
stone are packed into concentration 
camps and mind-blown with a steady 
dict of LSD. 

Even though the antihero has no mor- 
als, drive-in flicks always do. Ultimate- 
ly, Jones finds himself surrounded by 
hostile children, who bring the joke 
full circle by insisting: “Everybody over 
ten ought to be put out of business.” Ev- 
erybody would include the operators of 
American International. That could be 
the greatest put-on of them all. 
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J-E.ame is the name given to these 
all new standardized bearings. 

Each of the 30 single-row Timken® 
bearing assemblies can deliver more 
bearing capacity in less space than the 
bearings they are intended to replace, 

J-Line boosts the concept of bearing 
standardization. Also offers more pre- 
cise tolerances—that can help you 
eliminate manual adjustment. 
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And because this new concept is 
world-wide in scope, each bearing is 
designed to metric system dimensions. 

J-Line bearings can give you greater 
economy in new applications, and in im- 
mediate changeovers. Ask your Timken 
Company sales engineer, or write The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 

Timken bearings sold in 133 countries. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


out of work. 
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WE MAKE A FEW BEARINGS DO ALL THE WORK 
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TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine has 
now developed computer programs 
for projecting certain product group 
or brand sales from 1968 to 1978 

n terms of users by age, sex, 
education and income 

The programs take present customer 
profiles from BRI or Simmons and 
plot them into the future, assuming 


increases and decreases in 


demographic groups as forecast by 


the Bureau of the Census. s S 


For a computerized simulation of 
your market in the next decade, 
come to TIME’s Booth #507 at the 
31st Annual Convention of the 
Super Market Institute, Convention 
Center, Cleveland, Ohio, May 
19-22. Or if you can't attend the 
SMI Convention, call your TIME 
sales representative. 
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OZARK 
TAKES °EM 
UP WHERE 
OTHERS LET 
"EM DOWN: 





Right you are, Go-Getter Bird. Ozark flies to 
the big cities, but we also fly to the little cities 
... places that are pretty important to travel- 
ing businessmen... AND THEY CAN’T AF- 
FORD TO BE LET DOWN. That’s why Ozark 
is expanding its services more and more, to give 
more of Mid-America the finest air travel... 
to the places people want to go! 59 CITIES 
NOW ... AND MORE ON THE WAY. Ozark 
is for Go-Getters...who want to get places. 


aa 
go-getters go 
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Social-Science Fiction 


UNSPEAKABLE PRACTICES, UNNATU 
RAL ACTS by Donald Barthelme. 170 
pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. $4.95. 


Donald Barthelme’s game is best de- 
scribed as surrealist anthropology or 
perhaps social-science fiction. Literature 
today is overshadowed by audio-visual 
art forms that threaten to turn into 
total pinball-machine environments. But 
Barthelme, 37, continues to demonstrate 
that language can be a mixed-media pro- 
duction all by itself. He translates the 
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DONALD BARTHELME 
Signals of exquisite distress, 


chipped teacups, navel lint, prattle and 
random static of life into even rows of 
words that twitter, bong, flash and glow 
signals of exquisite distress. 

These 15 scrupulously crafted sto- 
ries, all but three of which appeared in 
The New Yorker, display this ability 
even better than his controversial crazy- 
quilt novel, Snow White (Time, May 
26, 1967). In The Indian Uprising, Co- 
manches attack a city whose streets are 
named Boulevard Mark Clark. Rue 
Chester Nimitz and George C. Mar- 
shall Allée. The narrator is a maudlin 
drunk who utters battle bulletins and so- 
phisticated banalities with equal apa- 
thy. The effect \is similar to the sense 
of unreality created by television when 
newsreels of carnage run smoothly into 
advertisements for the good life 

Hut Shrinker. The story beats with 
the low but constant pulse of loss and 
distocation—qualities that are found in 
greater measure in The Balloon, a wist- 
ful meld of love story and art apprecia- 
tion, and in The Dolt, which tells of a 
writer who cannot think of middles for 
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his stories. The Dolt is also an 
oblique comment on the limits of con- 
ventional storytelling forms and a squint 
at the generation gap: the writer's son is 
an 8-ft.-tall hippie draped with a serape 
woven out of 200 transistor radios, all 
turned on and tuned in to different sta- 
tions. “Just by looking at him you could 
hear Portland and Nogales, Mexico.” 
Occasionally, Barthelme gives in to his 
talent for slickness, as in Report, a tale 
of technology as mindless process. 
Among the accomplishments of his sci- 
entific elite: an artificial stomach that 
would enable the people of underdevel- 
oped lands to eat grass. and a_ hut- 
shrinking chemical “which penetrates 
the fibres of the bamboo, causing it. the 
hut, to strangle its occupants.” 

Barthelme uses a somewhat blunter 
instrument in Robert Kennedy Saved 
from Drowning, a character study of the 
politician composed of paragraphs and 
fragments of popular journalism. Press 
clichés and pseudo quotes from the can- 
didate are alternated until Kennedy 
himself seems little more than a collage 
of newsprint. The story is an exhilarat- 
ing experiment in the dynamics of hero- 
making, though its effectiveness depends 
too obviously on which way the reader's 
political bias leans. 

Nevertheless, Unspeakable Practices. 
Unnatural Acts is an impressive collec- 
tion by one of the U.S.’s most stylish 
and original satirists. Indeed, Barthelme 
tucks into these stories his own credo 
and best definition. “Fragments are the 
only forms I trust.” says one fractured 
soul. And elsewhere: “Strings of lan- 
guage extend in every direction to bind 
the world into a rushing, ribald whole.’ 


Apollo in Hell 


FORBIDDEN COLORS by Yukio Mishi- 
ma, translated from the Japanese by Al- 
fred H. Marks. 403 pages. Knopf. $6.95 


Yukio Mishima, 43, is clearly out to 
become Japan's answer to Papa-san 
Hemingway. He lifts weights. He ex- 
cels at kendo, a Japanese sword-fight 
ing sport. He makes headlines by pro- 
ducing, directing, and acting in films 
And, of course, he writes. How he 
writes! Poetry, modern No plays, short 
stories by the score, and novels (The 
Sailor Who Fell from Grace with the 
Sea) at the rate of nearly one a year. 

Paralleling Hemingway the artist as 
well as the public personality, he has be- 
come the leading spokesman for his 
own “lost generation” of the half-West 
ernized young. How lost is lost? Pretty 
desperately far out, as Mishima charts 
it. In Forbidden Colors, an ugly. aging 
novelist with a consuming hatred for 
women makes a devil's compact with a 
staggeringly handsome young homosex- 
ual named Yuichi. For a very cold 
cash settlement, this irresistible “Apollo 
molded in bronze” will exact the old 





mun’s revenge by systematically attract- 
ing and frustrating women—even to 
the extent of marriage. 

Witches’ Sabbath. What follows is a 
leisurely lover's lesson on the giving 
and receiving of pain that makes John 
Updike’s Couples read like a children’s 
bedtime story. Besides incomparable 
good looks, Yuichi has the aphrodisiac 
of complete heartlessness going for him 
Other people exist only as narcissistic 
mirrors in whose admiring eyes he en- 
joys himself. The old novelist gives him 
speeches on “the joy of being without 
feeling.” He hardly needs them. 

Falling in love with Yuichi is like fall- 
ing in love with cruelty. But Author 
Mishima’s world is rich in nothing if 
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YUKIO MISHIMA 
His own most brilliant character. 


not masochists, male as well as female 
For while he is at it. Yuichi gives just 
as bad a time to his gay boy friends, 
who range up the scale from waiter to 
automobile manufacturer 

In fact, the best scenes are those set 
in the suffocating, sealed-off community 
of the homosexual—scenes as diabolic 
and profaning as a witches’ sabbath 
Here, in the gay parks and bars fre- 
quented by people in “the van of deca- 





dence,” is modern hell for sure. And 
Yuichi—make no mistake—is Mi- 
shima’s modern damned man: he who 


kills everybody and everything he 
touches by a kind of pathological in- 
difference. He is a soul capable of being 
neither corrupted nor redeemed because 
he really wants nothing, nothing at all. 
Over the Shoulders. At times, Mi- 
shima’s single-pattern plot seems to glide 
in slow, repetitive cycles, freezing faces 
in glaring expressions like Kabuki ac- 
tors: frenzied passion. cross-eyed frus- 
tration. Still, what keeps the novel from 
being another existentialist dead end is 
the presence of the author. It is finally 
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call in the 
problem solvers 


#72: THE CASE FOR SPEED 

What a blow. Yesterday you were com- 
plaining about the lack of space. Today the 
property owner calls, cancelling your lease 
because he’s selling out. Suddenly you've 
got exactly four months and ten days to 
pack up and move. Meantime, you have to 
locate a site...clear the land... build a 
building. Can it be done? 

With the help of your Star builder—yes. His 
means is one of today’s finest steel buildings 
... pre-engineered in advance to build faster 
on site. And because he is a professional 
with turn-key capabilities, he will not only 
see that your building is up on time, but in 
the right kind of location... with the right 
kind of landscaping. For your kind of 
money. 

Deadline to beat? See the people who do it 
for a living. wooos 
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The Silencer. 


Now your wife can hear herself talk. Bryant turns the 
outside noise off and the inside cool on. And you can 
hook it into your gas heating system, easily and quickly. 
Gas air conditioning is built to keep its cool longer than 
any other cooling system. Fewer major moving parts 
to wear out or need servicing. 

Bryant Gas Air Conditioning constantly filters and 
cleans the air. Actually turns your home into “The 
Great Indoors’’ Get the whole cool story at your gas 
company or Bryant dealer. 

Or write Bryant Manufacturing Co.,2020 Montcalm 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 46202 for your free booklet: 
“The All Gas Great Indoors Machine?’ 

Gas air conditioning: the silencer. Do you know a A 
better way to keep your wife cool and quiet? Gas makes 
the big difference. Costs less, too. american Gas associarion, Inc 


Bryant gas cooling for 
the great indoors 





not the ha ig-ups of his characters but 
the questions Mishima asks about them 
that fascinate—including the ultimate, 
curiously Japanese question that his 
novel tests for itself: Can obsession with 
death, pushed to an extreme, result in 
some absolute awareness of life? 

The weakness—as well as the strength 
—of Forbidden Colors is that the read- 
er is forced to look over the shoulders 
of the characters to watch the author 
wrestling with a problem he only pre- 
tended to leave to the participants. It 
cannot be helped. In print as in life, 
Mishima remains his own most. bril- 
liant character. 


Goat-Man 


LA VIE PASSIONNEE OF RODNEY 
BUCKTHORNE by R. V. Cassill. 243 pages 
Bernard Geis. $5.95. 


The combination of Bernard Geis’s 
gamy publishing imprint and a hero who 
copulates to excess (in fact, he suspects 
that he may die of it) should summon 
from every throat the cry of ecch. But 
softly, softly, R. V. Cassill, author of 
The President, is one of those happy few 
novelists who see sex as a vehicle rather 
than a destination and have the wit to 
take off something more than the her 
oine’s clothes. Rodney Buckthorne 1s 
that ever popular fantasy figure, the art- 
ist in goat’s clothing, who prances irre 
sistibly through several marriages (his 
own and other men’s), countless bou- 
doirs, the stodgy academic community 
and the massed roadblocks of commer- 
cial hypocrisy. Buckthorne’s mortal fa- 
tigue may be the result of amorous over- 
indulgence. Then again it may Just stem 
from the fact that he seems to have 
starred in so many recent comic novels. 
But Cassill’s prose is swift, precise and 
clever, and on the strength of it Rodney 
may be worth one final evening’s visit 
before he is turned out to pasture 


Between Feasibility & Utopia 


TO A DEMOCRATIC LEFT by Mi- 
chae!l Harrington. 314 pages. Macmillan 





$5.95 


Socialist Michael Harrington is one 
of the last of the political evangelists— 
by temperament more Old Left than 
New Left. He comes on, in the words 
of Britain's best America-watcher, 
D. W. Brogan, like a pastor at the mo 
ment of decadence. In The Other Amer- 
ica, Harrington heaped coals on the 
heads of his middle-class pewholders 
by exposing the suffering of the “invisi- 
ble poor”—and helped make it a new 
priority of national concern. In_ this 
book, Harrington attempts Jeremiah’s 
longest leap: from the catalogue of sins 
to the calculus of redemption. “The 
American system doesn’t seem to work 
any more,” he says, and in Toward a 
Democratic Left proposes what he calls 
“practical intimations of a new civiliza- 
tion” for the U.S. 

In emphasizing the practical, Har- 
rington makes concessions that neither 
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You can’t feed the world by yourself, but you can help at least 
one person, can’t you? Your dollars, joined with others, add up . 

to millions fed through CARE. Every dollar sends a food package to save 
lives, help the hungry grow and work to feed themselves. The more you give, 
the more you help. Mail your check. Your receipt shows where you helped. 


YARE FOOD CRUSADE 


660 First Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 or your nearest CARE office 


Litter doesn't throw itself away; litter doesn't 
just happen. People cause it—and only 
people can prevent it. “People” means you. 


Keep America Beautiful. 
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the Old Left of idealistic socialism nor 
the New Left of angry anarchism is like- 
ly to applaud. But he is dealing with 
only the next 20 years of American 
life, and, he observes accurately, it is 
not realistic “to expect that the Amer- 
ican people will decide to transform 
capitalism during that period.” To get 
something done, one must “locate a rad- 
ical program midway between imme- 
diate feasibility and ultimate utopia.” 
He has little patience with calls for in- 
stant destruction of the existing order: 
“A hazy apocalypse is no substitute for 
an inadequate liberalism.” 

Traditional Optimism. Harrington's 
point of departure is the 1964 election 
and the legislation that followed from 
it in 1965, which at long last complet- 
ed the program of Franklin 
Roosevelt's New Deal. “Ev- 
eryone except the Neander- 
thals agreed on Federal 
management of the econo- 
my, the goal of full em- 
ployment, Medicare, formal 
legal equality for Negroes 


and, above all, economic 
growth.” As a result, tradi- 
tional American liberalism 


lost its innovative thrust, ar- 
gues Harrington, and is un- 
able to cope with the per- 
sisting problems of poverty, 
urban blight, inadequate ed- 
ucation and racial hostility. 
To Harrington, nothing is 
more dangerous than the 
traditional American opti- 
mism that says. “However 
miserable the present may 
be, there is always hope for 
the future.” 

He does not sufliciently 
prove his thesis. Indeed, he 
gives the impression of hav- 
ing researched this book the 
way Sinclair Lewis used to 
research a novel: by filling 
a trunk not only with his own notes 
but also with every newspaper or mag- 
azine clipping that might some day serve 
to make a point. Many of his statistics 
come from Government reports, and 
he naturally leans most heavily on the 
bleakest. Still, some of the citations 
are deeply disturbing: children under 
18 compose 42% of America’s poor; 
the average Negro who finishes high 
school has a mathematical ability be- 
low eighth-grade level and a reading 
ability not much higher; the President's 
Council of Economic Advisors estimates 
that only 22% of America’s poor re- 
ceive any kind of welfare or public 
assistance. 

Creating the Sums. Harrington ar- 
gues that the distressing future the fig- 
ures portend can be forestalled only by 
a radical transformation in both eco- 
nomics and politics. The profit motive 
must give up its place as the primary 
mainspring in American life, yielding to 
“a cooperative, rather than a competi- 
tive, ethic.” To solve the nation’s prob- 
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lems, money must be allocated “uneco- 
nomically,” in the historical sense of the 
word, and “wasted” on such uncommer- 
cial values as “racial and class integra- 
tion, beauty and privacy.” 

Harrington's plea for a cooperative 
ethic comes, curiously, at a time when 
the enforced cooperative societies 
around the world—the Communist 
countries—are rediscovering the neces- 
sity of the profit motive as a solution 
to their own internal problems. More 
important, he fails to suggest what force 
could replace the profit motive and still 
produce the vast sums the U.S. needs 
to solve its problems. 

Planning for the Future. Harrington 
in effect demands a change in human 
nature—and an American willingness 
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MICHAEL HARRINGTON 
Jeremiah’s longest leap. 


to accept the taxes and the “well-in- 
tentioned, genteel totalitarianism” of a 
Government giving first priority to the 
“criteria of social need.” He does not 
say exactly so, but seems to be well 
aware that no such large cooperative so- 
ciety has ever been achieved without 
strong coercion, The political transfor- 
mation he envisions is a vast, new co- 
alition of the Left—most likely taking 
over the Democratic Party—made up 
of the poor, both white and Negro, a 
“reinvigorated labor movement,” and 
the Galbraithean “scientists, technicians, 
teachers and professionals” of the “new 
class.” 

Such a new majority would entirely 
rebuild America’s slums and provide 
first-rate schooling for all. It would of- 
fer jobs for all who wanted to work. 
and a guaranteed annual income for 
those who did not or could not. Through 
the White House and congressional 
committees, realistic planning for the fu- 
ture would take place regularly. 

In all this, Harrington does not write 





with the conviction of a man who be- 
lieves that his vision will come to pass. 
But as in The Other America, his book 
does ring with an urgent and _ passion- 
ate concern about problems that de- 
serve serious attention. 

In Toward a Democratic Left, Au- 
thor Harrington, 40, is recapitulating in 
dialectical terms his own crablike glide 
to the right in search of greater po- 
litical influence. The goal, he said re- 
cently, “is to maintain your ideals with- 
out becoming irrelevant, without just 
sitting up on a hilltop spinning the- 
ories.” To that end, he has joined the 
Independent Democrats on his home 
turf in Greenwich Village, thinks now 
that he made a mistake in not voting 
for John Kennedy in 1960. “I came to 
the conclusion,” he admitted, “that to 
call upon the liberals and radicals to 
leave the Democrats and join the So- 
cialists was not effective.” 

Under whatever label, Harrington still 
puts in compulsive 16-hour days carry- 
ing his message to labor unions, college 
kids, civil rights groups and social-wel- 
fare organizations. He makes about ten 
speeches a month, and will be a prin- 
cipal speaker at the Poor People’s 
March in Washington this month. 
Greying and intense, he delivers the 
word like an old-line Socialist trained 
by Jesuits. 

Compensations. Son of a patent law- 
yer, Harrington was educated at Holy 
Cross, Yale and the University of Chi- 
cago, und became “hooked on poverty” 
when he took a welfare job at 21 in 
his home town, St. Louis. He went 
East in 1950, for the next twelve years 
wrote articles on civil rights. trade 
unionism and poverty for Commentary, 
Commonweal, the Reporter and Dis- 
sent, His book The Other America, pub- 
lished in 1962, was an expansion of an 
article on poverty that he had written 
for Commentary in 1959, 

“In some ways I'm tired of being 
the author of The Other America,” says 
Harrington, mostly because he would 
like to get a wider hearing on such 
other subjects as civil rights. peace, and 
the proposition that “labor unions still 
have a relevance to the Democratic 
lett.” There are compensations, of 
course, The book has not only made 
his name but also provided a sort of 
guaranteed annual income, selling a 
steady 200,000-odd copies a year in pa- 
perback and 5,000 in hard-cover. He 
and his wife Stephanie, 31, a writer 
for the weekly newspaper the Village 
Voice, have moved from their status- 
conscious $65-a-month tenement to 
bourgeois, $200-a-month digs in the Vil- 
lage, hung with paintings given them 
by such artist friends as Alexander Cal- 
der and Larry Rivers. And this sum- 
mer, the Harringtons and their first- 
born son Alexander will luxuriate on 
the sands of Southampton, the single 
richest summer colony among the mon- 
ey-dunes of eastern Long Island. 
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You can really raise the roof with this camper. 


Can you spot the owner in the photograph? Sure you can. It’s the guy with the smirk. To start a party, he 
gives the crank a few turns. And presto. Up goes the Sears camper hardtop roof. Hardtop? Like the camper’s 
side panels, the roof's made of CYCOLAC” brand ABS. So it won't dent or chip or peel or rust or corrode 
or stain. And to top it off, the roof reflects heat. So sun or no sun, you can cool it. What's more, there's 
no sweat to cleaning it. When the roof’s down, just hose ‘it off. You can easily see why some people think 
CYCOLAC is the most amazing material to ever come down the pike. Stop at Sears and see for yourself, 
LOOK FOR THE CYCOLAC TAG ON PRODUCTS YOU BUY. MARBON CHEMICAL DIV., BORG-WARNERLCORP., WASHINGTON, W. VA. 


CYCOLAC® is o regint 


Marbon oo 
chemicals BOR WARNER 

















When fashion 


has a runaway, 
Tigers furnish 
the getaway. 


Hot new fashions create “get it here tomorrow” demands. 
That’s why fashion houses turn to Flying Tigers. We're the 
Airfreight Specialist. So we get it there overnight. Coast to coast. 
We get flov there, too. While they’re still fresh. And new 


products and news publications. In time to scoop competition. 


And it’s Tigers who meet deadlines for automobile model changes. 
When your distribution problems involve “right now’ demands, count 
on Flying Tigers to deliver the goods. In style. 


FiyING 
TIGER = 
LINE 


World Headquarters: International Airport 
Los Angeles, California 90009 
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swing a little 


THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 








Here’s why us Tareyton smokers 
would rather fight than switch! 





The charcoal filter smooths the taste as he ov 
no other filter can...so Tareyton tobacco smokes ~ “ : fol! a 
even milder...and Tareyton smokers get the taste to ry 
worth fighting for 4QQ’s or king size. it! 


